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DESCRIPTION OF BASSENTHWAITE LAKE. 
With a perfpe&ive View. 


TIE imagination of Tourifts hav- 
ing been generally exhaufted On ‘the 
beauties of Kefwiék, and the other 
principal Jakes, we find lefs recorded 
of the prefenat fubjeét, which never- 
thelefs has ftrong pretenfions to the 
beft diftinctions of the pen and pencil. 
We fhall, as ofual,-firft avail ourfelves 
of Mr. Hutchinion’s defcription, whofe 
accuracy entiiles him to every pre- 
ference. 

He commences with the mention of 
Armatliwaite, the late Mr. Spedding’s 
houfe, a commodious manfion, front- 
ing toward the fouth, and being placcd 
on a tonfiderable eminence, gradually 
inclining to Baifenthwaite Lake or 
Water, 1t commands an ¢xtenfive prol- 
pect. The lake fhows a long extend- 
ed canal in front, not les than two 
miles in view, «whofe banks on the 
righthand fide, arif: {wiftly from the 
water, lifted up in, many conical fi- 
gures clothed nobly with woud, which 
gives an indented fhore, wh'le the 
hills above’ fwell into ftupendous 
heights. Some covered with a fine 
verdure, and others fhaken, rocky, 
and barren. The high promontories, 
which margin the lake, lic in a beau- 
tiful arrangement and line of per- 
fpective on the weftern fide; while, 
on the, other hand, the cultivated 
lands, gently defcending froin the foot 
of Skiddaw mountain, border the lake 
with meadows, interfeéted by- grow- 
ing fences, and feattered over with 
trees and cottages; fupreme, the bar- 
ren and {torm-bea‘en Skiddaw, blight- 
ed and torn by the north-weit winds, 
frowns over the verdant valley, -and 
lifts its naked brow above the clouds. 

The ride by the fide of the lake is 
beautiful, the views are various; 
fome confift of confined landfcapes, 
rich and highly paftoral; others, 
which burli fuddenly upon the fight, 
are wild, mountainous, and filled with 
augait objeéts: you fee feveral where 
wood and water are fincly bleaded, a 
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cultivated ifthmus and a cottace; 
while .all the back-ground of ¢ach 
landicape is formed of the ftupendous 
heights and hanging cliff’. The lake 
is taid to be near five miles in length, 
and one in breadth, abounding with 
pike, perch, and eeis; and the re- 
fort of a variety of wild fowl. It is 
the property of the carl of Egremont, 
who has the whole filhery of the lake, 
fave three draughts, which belong to 
Mr, Spedding, viz. at Oufebridge, 
Stone-wall, and Ellers-flile. The 
earl has the fole right of navigation, 
and thai of landing goods on any part 
of the fhore. Inthe year 1772, the 
right to this lake was tried at the 
affizes in Carlifle, in a caufe between 
the earl of Egremont and fir Gilfrid 
Lawfon; when the earl had a verdia, 
that he was feized of the whole in fee« 
limp'e, with the fifheries, except. what 
we have mentioned, and that he had 
right to draw and land nets on the 
fhores thereof, and grounds adjoin- 
ing. 

Parties of pleafaré at Kefwick, neg- 
lect this water, they feldom think it 
worth while co navigate it;—its beau- 
ties indeed are very diferent from 
thofe.of the lake above ; bat that is 
the very caufe from whence they be- 
come more pleafing. ‘To enjoy the 
fcenes properly, the vifitant. fhould 
navigate thefe lakes alternateiy.— 
This affords many bays, where you 
may in fome parts puth under <he 
cover of a lofty overhanging grove, 
and in oihers rocky coves, where you 
find the gentler echo, favourable to 
mufic and a fong. The painter has 
tamer Jandfcapes here, but they, are 
warmer and more ferene than thofe of 
Kefwick.—Soft paftoral fcenes mar- | 
gin the lake on the caitern fide, over 
which Skicdaw lifts an avguit brow, 
to give the boldeft contrait to the 
green and gently rifing eminences, 
the fcattered coppices, the velvet-drett 
lawn, the rich verdure of the mead, 
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the tranquil cottage, and the ferene 
and fhining mirror, which the lake 
expands ‘the bo'dett landfcape iound 
here, confiits of irregular emivences 
clothed with oaks, at whofe feet a 
gra‘ly margin ties to the water’s brink, 
and hoids tome farm-..old ; while the 
fublimer mountains, ple upen pile, 
lif: up their heads, and, from the 
weftern jun. cait long thades upon the 
Jake, whote diftant thores calt the fur- 
pafling beams, znd glow with addi 
tional beauty trom the contraing 
ih ces: over which the difant emi 
nences mix their brows, with the azure 
of the atmoiphere: 

Of this lake in Gray’s Letters, we 
have the foliqwing notice: * O&ober 
6 Went in a chaife aloug the eaft 
ide of Baffenthwaite to Oufebridge, 
(pronounced Ewfbridge) the road in 
fome pait made and very good ; the 
ret a ilippery, dangerous cart road, 
or narrow rugged lanes, but no pre- 
cipices ; itruns direCly along the foot 
of Skiddaw; oppofite tu Widhbope 
brows, clothed to the top with wood, 
a very beautiful view op.ns down to 
the lake, which is narrower and larger 
than that of Kefwick, lefs broken into 
bays, and without iflands.’ 

From Pennant we have the fcllow- 
jing memorandums. ‘ May 25. Con- 
tinue my journey, pafs along the vale 
of Keiwick, and keep above Baffenth- 
waite water, at a {mall cultiva ed dil- 
tance from it: this lake is a fine ex- 
pane of four miles in length, bounded 
on one fide by high hills, wooded in 
many places to their bottoms ; on the 
other fide by fields, and the tkirts of 
Skiddaw. Marks of the plough ap- 
pear on the tops of many of the hilJs. 
‘Tradition fays, that in the reign of 
king John, the pope curfed all the 
lower grounds, and thus chl:ged the 
inhabitants to make the hilis arable ; 
but I gather believe that John himfelf 
drove them to this cruel neceffity ; 
for, out of refentment of their declin- 
ing to follow his itandards to the bor- 
ders of Scotland, he cut down their 
hedges, levelled their ditches, and 
gave all the cultivated tracts of the 


north to the bea'ts of chace, on his 
return from his expedition. 

“* From Mr. Spedding,’ of Armath- 
waite, at the lower extremity of the 
lake, have a fine view of the whole. 
Near this place, the Derwent quits 
the lake, pafling under Oufebridge, 
confifting of three arches. Salmons 
come up the river from the fea about 
Mich:elmas, and force their way 
through both lakes as far as Borrow- 
dale. Toey had lately been on their 
return back, buc the water near the 
bridge proving too thallow to permit 
them to proceed, they were taken by 
dozens, in very bad order, in the nets 
that were drawing for trout, at the 
end of the lake.’ 

In Mr. Houfeman’s Tour, we have 
fome variety of defcription, whicn it 
would be improper to omit. 

From K:fwick, fays he, we pro- 
ceeded to Oufebridge, along a good 
carriage road, having Skidd«w on the 
right, with the lake on the left. In 
this pleafing :ide, we are led through 
rural winding lanes, pafling feveral 
gentecl houies, finely fituated ; and, 
making an eafy curve round the wef- 
tern verge of skiddaw, we have a de- 
lightfal view of the vale and oppolite 
hills on the left. 

Mirehoufe, the feat of Thomas 
Stro.'g,’ efq. is a neat modern build- 
ing, thaded with groves cf young 
trees, and ftarding in the vate at al- 
moft an equal diftance between the 
bate of Skiddaw ‘and the lake. Here 
the fuccefsful eflay*of Mr. Story, in 
rearing a thriving plantation of larch 
on the rocky front of ‘the barren 
mountain, ought to encourage fimilar 
attempts in many other parts of Cum- 
berland and Weftmoreland, to turn 
the almoft ufelefs hills to advantage, 
and beautify the country, by planting 
them with trees.—After half a miie 
farther, a road, turning to the left 
from the main road, leads down to 
Broadnefs, a round green hill that 
extends confiderably into the lake, 
forming, with the affiftance of two 
other promontories, a large femicir- 
cular bay on each fide, with Bownefs, 
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on the fouth, and Scarnefs on the 
north. The beft general view of the 
lake is from the crown of this hill, 
behind tHe farm-houfe. Here we 
have three fineiy formed bays imme- 
diately under the eye. The uniformity 
of the fhore, conufting of tleep wood- 
ed declivities, on one fide of the lake, 
forms a ftriking contraft with the low 
and foft boundaries, fcalloped inio 
{weeping headlands and promontorics 
on the other. A long jutting point 
of land, planted with firs, firetches 
confiderably into the lake, and con- 
tracts its dimenfions. From hence 
we pafs to Scarnefs, on the other fide 
of the bay, and proceed to the ex- 
tremity of the promontory. On the 
right we have a noble circular bay, a 
mile in diameter, with a beautiful 
variegated line of fhore, confifting of 
ow meadows, fringed with trees and 
bruhhweod, high wooded rocks, and 
neat buildings Yron:ing the lake Gn 
the left, another {mall fweeving bay, 
and before us the fame front tkreen of 
Withop-brows, in a fomewhat differ- 
ent point of view. 

We now recede a little from the 
lake, and proceed toward Oulebridge, 
by way of Baffenthwaite-halls. From 
a confiderably elevated part of the 
road, on the north fide of this village, 
there is a commanding view of the 
lake, with its accompaniments, ard 
northern front of Skiddaw, which ad- 
mit: an alcent almoft as eafy as that 
on the fouth. The lengthening vales 
of Embleton and Iftl, are a'fo con- 
fpicuous objeéts from this ftation. 

We. now reach Armathwaite, a 
fma'l, but finely fituate feat, over- 
looking the lake through a grove of 
trees. Here the lowett bay, lathing 
its circular fhores on every fide, is 
feen in all its majeity ; every idea of 
a river is loft, and tie lake feems re- 
tiring behind the peninfula of Scarnefs 
in a d_lightful manner. The hang- 
ing woods of Withop appear on the 
other fide of the lake, beautiful be- 
yond defcription.—A pleafant road 
Jeads us to Oulebiidge, where there 
is a good inn frowting the lake, and 





commanding an extenfive view. Here 
the lake, without any previous con- 
traction, or the leaft appearance of aa 
outlet, pours forth its waters (pafing 
beneath a good tlone bridge of three 
arches) under the continued’ name 
of Derwent, which river immediately 
takes a rapid courfe paft Cockermouth, 
through jine vales to Workington. 

For the fa':e of variety, fo necef- 
fary in excurfions of tis nature, we 
fhall point out the route to Kefwick, 
along the wettern fhores, by a road 
paffable on horfeback. This ride, if 
pollibie, thould be taken in the even- 
ing, before the fetting iun, when 
the views of the oppofite mountains 
are deliyhtful. The road fometimes 
mounts up the fide of the mountain, 
and fometimes drops down to. the 
margin of the water, and is frequenily 
imme fed among woods fo as to ad~ 
mit ouly occahonal glimpies of the 
l.ke. A: intervals we leave the woods 
for a litle fpace, and pafs through 
{mall ivclofures. ; 

At Beck-withop, our views of the 
lake, and its circumjacent parts are 
very full and pleafing. Behind us, 
Withop hangs his furly wooded brows 
in fullen pride, and .feems to frown 
upon us as invaders pf his dominions. 
Before us the fhore is margined with 
rocks, half concealed in bruthwood ; 
the oppofite land is deeply indented 
with fine bays; while the bold pro- 
montories of Scarnefs, Broadnefs, and 


‘Bownels, put far into the Jake. 


The vale of Baffenthuaite, with its 
chapel in a retired ftuatioa, afd 
whitened houies interfperfed, is feen 
from a good point of view.—The 
mountain Ul'ock, a fupplement to 
mighty Skidiaw, forms the back- 
ground of teis p’ture, and Skidduw 
himfe!f, higher £1, foars to the thies, 
and fhuts in the fcene. Thongh this 
majeilic mouatcin has a lofty #ppear- 
ance from whatever point it is fecn, 
yet from ch’s itaios its height is moit 
conipicuous, forming a ftriki ¢ con- 
trait with the intervening iske, and 
the lower hills around. The tkiris 
of thefe mountains are cladiu verdure, 
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and their breafts purp'ed with heath, the lake. Farther to the north, the 


covered with a fmooti cap of blue 
flate at the top, the fragments of 
which fhiver down their ficep fides. — 
Armathwaite is a pleafing object from 
hence, feen over a great expanie of 


ground rifes in eafy flopes, and is 
much varicgated with cultivated tratis, 
woodland, and round-topped_hiils. 
The views up the lake are various and 


picturefque. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 


(THE hiftory and importance of the 
fortre{s of Gibraltar, 2re circumftances 
familiar to the public, but littie is 
known of the natural hillory of the 
mountain on whica the fortrefs is built, 
although to men of fcience, that fub- 
je& may be as totereiting as a cetail 
of fieges. ‘his defect, however, 1s 
now fupplied by means of major 
Imrie’s mincralogical defcription of 
Gibraltar, which is published in the 
fourth volume of the Traniactions of 
the Royal Socicty of Edinburgh ; and 
the following abftract of it, we are 
perfuaded, will appear curious and 
enteriaining. ] 

The form of this mountain ‘is ob- 
Jorg; its fummita fleep craggy ridge; 
its direQiion is nearly from north to 
fourth ; and its greateft length, in that 
dire&tion, falls very little fhort of 
three miles. Its breadth varies with 
the indentations of the fhore, but it 
no where exceeds three quarters of a 
mile. The line of its ridge is undu- 
Jated, and the two extremes are fome- 
what higher than its. centre. 

The fommit of the Sugar Loaf, 
which is the point of its greateft ele- 
vation toward the fouth, is 1439 feet; 
the Ro: Mortar, which is the highet 
point to the north, is 13503 and the 
Signal Houle, which is nearly the 
central point between thefe two, is 
1276 feet above the level of the fea. 
The weitern fide of the mountain is a 
feries of rugged flopes, interfperfed 
with abrupt precipices. Its northern 
exiremity is perfcétly perpendicular, 
except toward the north-weft, where 
what are called the lines intervene, 

nd a narrow paflage of flat ground 
that leads to the iithmus, and is en- 
tircly covered with fortification. The 
eallern fide of the mountain moftly 





confit's of a range of precipices ; but 
a bank of fand, rifing from the Medi- 
erracean in a rapid acclivity, covers 
a third of its perpendicular height. 
Its fouthern extremity falls, in a rapid 
flope from the fummit of the Sugar 
Loaf, into a rocky flat of confidera- 
ble extent, called Windmill Hill. 

The principal mais of the moun- 
tain rock confils of a grey, denfe 
(what is generally called primary) 
marble ; the different beds -of which 
are to be examined in a face of 1350 
feet of perpendicular height, which 
it prefeats to Spain in a conical form. 
Thefe beds, or ftrata, are of various 
thicknefs, from twenty to upward of 
forty feet, cipping in a direction frem 
eat to welt, nearly at an angle of 
35 degrees. In fome parts of the 
folid mafs of this rock are found tef- 
taceous bodies entirely tranfmuted into 
the conitituent matter of the rock, 
and their interior hoilows filled up 
with calcareous fpar; but thefe do not 
occur often in its compofition, und its 
beds are not feparated by any inter- 
mediate flrata, 

The caves of Gibraltar, are many, 
and fome of them of great extent. 
That which mol deferves examination 
is called St. Michael’s Cave, which is 
fituate upon the fouthern part of the 
mountain, almoft equally diftant from 
the Signal Tower and the Sugar Loaf. 
Its entrance is 1oco feet above the 
level of the fea. This entrance is 
formed by a rapid flope of earth, 
which has fallen into it at various pe- 
riods, and which leads to a fpacious 
hall, incrufted with fpar, and appa- 
rently fupported at the centre by a 
large matiy flalactical pillar. To 
this fucceeds a long feries of caves of 
difficuls accefS. In thefe cavernous 
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recefles, the formation and procefs of 
ftalactites is to be traced, from the 
flimfy gilt-like cone, fu pended from 
the root, to the robuft trunk of a pil- 
lar, three feet in diameter, which 
rifes from the floor, and feems in- 
tended by nature to fuppoit the roof, 
from which it originated. 

The only inhabitant of thefe caves 
are bats, fome of which are of a large 
fize. The foil, in general, upon tse 
mountain of Gibraltar, is but thinly 
fown; and in many parts that thin 
covering has becn wathed off by the 
autumnal rains, which have left the 
fuperficies of the rock, for a confider- 
able extent, bare and open to in{pec- 
tion. In thofe fituations, an obferv- 
ant eye may trace the effe@s of the 
flow, but conitant decompofition of the 
rock, cauied by its expofure to the 
air, and the corrofion of fea falts, 
which, in the heavy gales of eatterly 
winds, are depofited with the fpray 
on every partof the mountain. ‘Thofe 
uncovered parts of the mountain rock 


alfo expole to the eyea phenomenon 
worthy of fome aztention, as it tends 


clearly to demonitrate, that, how- 
ever high the furface of this rock may 
now be elevated above the level of the 
fea, it has once been the bed of agi- 
tated waters. ‘This phenomenon is 
to be obferved in many parts of the 
rock, and is conftantly found in the 
beds of torrents. It confifls of pot- 
like holes, of various fizes, hollowed 
out of the folid rock, and formed ap- 
parently by the attrition of gravel or 
pebbles, fet in motion by the rapidity 
of rivers or the currents in the fea. 
Upon the weft fide of the mountain, 
toward the bafe, fome ftrata cccur, 
which are heterogenial to the moun- 
tain rock : the firft, or higheft, forms 
the fegment of a circle ; its convex 
fide is toward the mountain, and it 
flopes ulfo in that direfion. This 
ftratum confiils of a number of thin 
beds ; the outward one being the thin- 
neft, is in a ftate of decomrofition, 
and is mouldering down into a blackifh 
brown or ferruginous coloured earth. 
‘The beds, inferior to this, progreflively 
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increafe in breadth the feventeen inches, 
where the firatification refls upon a 
rock of an argillaceous nature. 

This lait bed, which is feventeen 
inches thick, confifts of quartz of a 
blackith blue colour, in the fepta or 
crecks of which are found fine quartz 
cryiials, colourlefs, and perfecily tranf- 
parent. ‘Tiefe cryfta's are compofed 
of cighteen pjanes, difpofed in hex- 
angular columns, terminated at both 
extremities by hexangular pyramids. 
The largett of thefe that major Imrie 
faw, did not exceed one fourth of an 
inch in length: they, in general, ad- 
here to the rock by the fides of the 
column, bat dre detached wirhout 
dificultv. Their great degree of 
tranfparency has obtained them the 
name of Gibraltar Diamonds. 

Much has been faid of the fofiil 
bo: es iound in the rock of Gibraltar ; 
and the general idea which exiits con- 
cerning them is, that they are found 
in a petrified ftate, and imcioied in 
the felid calcareous rock; but this, 
jays major Imrie, is a mittake, which 
could a.ife on'y from inaccurate ob- 
fervation and faife deicription. 

In the perpendicular fiilures of the 
rock, and in fome of the caverns of 
the mountain, (all of which afford 
evident proofs of their former com- 
munication with the furface) a cal- 
Careous concretion is found, of a red- 
dith brown ferruginous colour, with 
an earthy fracture, and confiderable 
icduration, inclofing the bones of va- 
rious fizes, and lie in all directions, 
intermixed with fhel!s of fnails, frag- 

ents of the calcareous rock, and 
particles of fpar; all of which mate- 
rials are fill to be feen in their natural 
uncombined ftates, partiatly fcatiered 
over the farface of the mouniain. 
Thefe having been fwept, by heavy 
rains at different periods, from the 
furface into the fituations above de- 
fcribed, and having remained for a 
long feries of years in thofe places of 
reft, excofed to the permeating attion 
of water, have become inveloped in, 
and cemented by, the calcarcous mat- 


ter which it cepofits. 
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The bones,,in this compofition, 
have not the fmalleft appearance of 
being petrified ; and if they have un- 
dergone any change; it is more like 
that of calcination than that of petri- 
faction, as the moft folid parts of them 
generally admit of being cut and 
feraped down with the fame eafe as 
chalk. 

Bones combined in fuch concretions 
are not peculiar to Gibraltar: they 
are found in fuch large quantitics in 
the country of Dalmatia, and apon its 
coaits in the iflands of Cherfo and 
Ofero, tliat fome naturalifls have been 
induced to go fo far as to affert, that 
there has been a regular ftratum of 
fach matter in that country, and that 
its prefent broken and interrupted ap- 
pearance has been cavfed by earth- 
quakes, Or other convullions, experi- 
enced in that part of the globe. But 


of late years, a traveller (abbe Al- 
berto Fortis) has given a minute de- 
{cription of the concretion in which 
the bones are found in that country : 
and by his account it appears, that 
with regard to fituation, compofition, 


and colour, it is perfectly fimilar to 
that found at Gibraltar, By his de- 
fcription, it alfo appears that the two 
mountain rocks of Gibra!tar and Dal- 
matia, coniift of the fame fpecies of 
calcareous ftone; from which it is to 
be prefumed, that the concretions in 
both have been formed in the fame 
manner and about the fame periods. 
Perhaps, if the fiflures and caves of 
the rock of Dalmatia were ftill more 
minutely examined, their former com- 
munications with the furface might 
yet be traced, as in thofe deicribed 
above ; and, in that cafe, there would 
be at Ieaft a itrong probability, that 
the materials of the concretions of that 
country, have been brought together 
by the fame accidental caufe, which 
has probably collected thofe found in 
the caverns of Gibraltar, Major Im- 
rie traced, in Gibraitar, this concre- 
tion, from the loweft part of a deep 
perpendicular fillare, up to the fui face 
of the mountain. As it approached 
to the furface, the concretion became 
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lefs firmly combined, and, when it 
had no covering of the calcareous 
rock, a fmall degree of adhefion only 
remained, which was evidently pro- 
duced by the argillaceous earth, in its 
compofition, having been moi‘tened 
by rain and baked by the fun. 

The depth at which thefe materials 
had heen penetrated by that propor- 
tion of falaétical matter, capable of 
giving to the concretion its greateit 
adhefion and fclidity, he found to 
vary according to its fituation, and to 
the quantity of matter to be combined. 
In fiifures, narrow and contratted, he 
found the concretion pofieffing a great 
degree of hardnefs at fix feet from the 
furface ; but in other fituations more 
extended, and where a larger quantity 
of the materials had been accumu- 
lated, he found it had not gained its 
greateit degree of adhefion at double 
that depth. In one of the caves, 
where the mafs of concretion is of 
confiderable fize, he perceived it to be 
divided into différent beds, each bed 
being covered with a cruft of the tla- 
laétical fpar, from one inch to an 
inch and a half in thicknefs, which 
feems to indicate, that the materials 
have been carried in at variols pe- 
riods, and that thofe periods have been 
very remote from each other. 

At Rofia Bay, upon the weft fide 
of Gibraltar, this concretion is found 
in what has evidently been a cavern, 
originally formed by huge unthapely 
matfes of the rock, which have tum- 
bled in together. The fiffures, or 
cavern, formed by the difruption and 
fubfidence of thefe mafies, has been 
entirely fijled up with the concretion, 
and is now expofed to full view by the 
outward mafs having dropped down in 
confequence of the encroachments of 
the fea. It is to this {pot that ftrangers 
are generally led to examine the phe- 
nomenon ; and the compofition, hav- 
ing here attained to its greateft degree 
of hardnetfs and folidity, the hafty ob« 
ferver feeing the bones intlofed in 
what has fo little the appearance of 
having been a vacuity, examines no 
further, but immediately adopts the 
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idea of their being incafed in the folid 
rock. The communication from tiis 
former chafm, to the furface from 
which it has received the materials of 
the concretion, is ftill to be traced in 
the face of the rock, but its opening 
is at prefent covered by the bafe of 
the line wall of the garrifon, Here 
bones are found that are apparently 
human.; and thofe of them that ap- 
pear to be of the legs, arms, and ver- 
tebrz of the back, are featiered among 
others of various fizes and kinds, even 
down to the fmalleft bones of fmall 
birds. Major Imrie found here the 
complete jawbone of a theep 3 it con- 
tained its full complement of teeth, 
the enamel! of which was perfect, and 
its whitenefs-and luitre in no degree 
impaired, In the hollow parts of 
fome of the large bones, was contained 
a minute cryft Ilization of pure and 
colourlets calcareous fpar; bur, in 
moit, the interior part confiited of a 
{parry cruft of a reddith colour, fcarce- 
ly in any degree tranfparent. 

Ac the northern extremity of the 


mountain, the concretion is generally 


found in perpendicular fillures. [he 
miners there, employed upon the for- 
tifcatious in excavating one of thofe 
filures, found, at a great depth from 
the furface, two ikulls, which were 
fuppofed to be human; but, to the 
major, one of them, if not both, ap- 
peared to be too fmal! for the human 
fpecies. The bone of each was per- 
fecly firm and lolid; from which it 
is to be prefumed, th t they were in 
a itate of maturity before they were 
inclofed in the concretion. H-d they 
appertaincd to yery young ciildren, 
pernaps the bone would ‘have been 
more porous, and of a lefs firm tex- 
ture. The probability is, that they 
belonged to a fpecies of monkey, 
which fill continnes to. inhabit, in 
confiderabie numbers, thofe parts of 
the rock which are to us inacceilible. 

This concretion varies, in its com- 
pofition, according to the fituation in 
which it is found. At the extremity 
of Prince Lincs, high in the rock 
which looks toward Spain, it is found 
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to confift only of a reddihh calcareous 
earth, and the bones of fmall birds 
cemened thereby. The rock around 
this {pot is inhabited by a number of 
hawks, ‘hat, in the breed.ng feafon, 
neitle here and rear their young; the 
bones in this concretion are probably 
the remains of the fvod of thoie birds. 
At the baie of the rock, below King’s 
Lines, the concretion conifts of peb- 
bles of the prevaili g calcareous rock. 
In this concretion, at a very confider- 
able depth under the furface, was 
found the under parts of a glafs bot- 
tle, uncommonly fhaped, and of great 
thickneis ; the colour of the glafs was 
a dark green, 

Major Imrie makes an apology for 
giving fo mnute a defcription of thefe 
foil bones; but, in our opinion, 
fays Dr. G'eig, the public is indebted 
to him tor beftow'ng fo much atten~ 
tion on afubject, which all muft admit 
to be curious, and which, from the 
ftrange inferences drawn from fimilar 
phenome.a by modern philofophers, 
has become important as well as cu- 
rious 

We cannot difmifs this article, with- 
Out noticing the iubterraneous galle- 
ries conttructed in the rock, not only 
for the protection of the men during 
a fiege, but alfo placing cannon, to 
annoy the enemy, in fituations inac- 
ceffib!. but by fuch means. The idea 
of torming thefe galleries, was con- 
ceived by the late lord Heathfield, 
when governor, and by him in fome 
meature, Carried i..to cxecution ; though 
the plan was not completed tili lately 
by general O’Hara OF thefe galle- 
ries we have the following animated 
account 

The fubterrancous galleries are 
very extenfive, pierce the rock in fe- 
veral places and in various dire¢tions, 
and at various degrees of elevation; 
all of them have a communication with 
each other, either by flights of eps 
cut in the rock, or by wooden ftairs, 
where the paffages are required to be 
very perpendicular. 

The centinels may now be relieved 
during the fiege, from one poft to ano- 
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ther in perfect fafety ; whereas, pre- 
vioully to the conttru*iug of thefe 

alleries, a vaft number of men wete 
Killed by the Spaniards while march- 
ing to feveral itations. The width of 
thefe galleries is about twelve feet, 
their height about fourteen. The rock 
is broken through in various places, 
both for the purpofe of giving light 
and for placing the guns to bear on 
the enemy. In diiferent parts there 
are fpacious receffes, capable of ac- 
commodating a confiderable number 
of men. To thefe receffes they give 
names, fuch as St. Patrick’s Cham- 
ber, St. George’s Hall, &c. The 
whole of thefe fingular itructures have 
been formed out of the folid rock, by 
blafting with gunpowder. ‘{hrough 
the politenefs of an officer on duty, a 
place called Smart’s Refervoir was 
opened for our infpection, which is a 
great curiofity, and not generaliy per- 
mitted to be fhown. It is afpring at 
a confiderable depth in the body of 
the rock, and is above 700 feet adcve 
the level of the fea; we defcended 
jnto the cavern, that contains it by a 
rope ladder, and with the aid of light- 
ed candles, proceeded through a nar- 
row paflage over cry flallized protu- 
berances of the rock till we came to a 
hollow, which appears to have been 
opened by fome convulfion of nature. 
Here, from a bed of gems, arifes the 
falutary fount, clear as the brilliant of 
the eaft, and cold asthe icicle. We 
hailed the nymph of the grot, and, 


. proftrating ourfelves, quaffed hygeian 


neCtar from her fparry urn. When 
reftored to the light of day, we ob- 
tained, through the medium of the 
fame gentleman, the key of St. 
George’s Hall, at which we arrived 
by a very intricate and gloomy path 
to the fpacious excavatioa, which is 


upward of a hundred feet in length, 
its height nearly the fame. It is 
formed in a femicircular part of the 
rock ; fpacious apertures are broken 
through, where cannons of a very 
large calibre command the ifthmus, 
the Spanith lines, and a great part of 
the bay. The top of the rock is 
pierced through, fo as to introduce 
fofiicient light. to enable you to view 
every part of it. It appears almoit 
incredible that fo large an excavation 
could be formed by gunpowder, with- 
out blowing up the whole of that part 
of the rock, and ftill more fo, that 
they fhould be able to dire the ope- 
rations of fuch an inftrument, fo as to 
render it fubfervient to the purpofe of 
elegance. We found in the hall a ta- 
ble, placed, I fuppofe, for the con- 
veniency of thofe who are traverfiag 
the rock. The cloth was fpread, the 
wine went round, and we made the 
vaulted roof refound with the accents 
of mirth, and the fongs of convivi- 
ality. 

Thefe excavations are indeed very 
extraordinary works ; but as the whole 
rock abounds with caverns, we with 
that our author had enquired more 
particularly than he feems to have 
done, whether St. George’s Hall be 
wholly the work of art. From one 
of the paffages, which we have ex- 
traéted from major Imrie’s ‘Memoir, 
we are led to think that it is not, or, 
at leatt, that the concretion removed 
had not acquired the confiftence of the 
more folid parts of the rock. If this 
was the cafe, much of the wonder 
will vanith, fince the pick-axe and 
chifel were probably employed to give 
elegance to the vault, and even, in 
fome degree, to direct the operation 
of the gunpowder. 


OpseRvATions on the Means of deteéting the Presence of LEAD 
in Wine. By C. O. REmnEcKE. 


TO gratify fordid avarice at the 
expence of the health of mankind, by 
communicating to four wires a fallac:- 
ous {wectnefs by means of the oxide of 


lead, is a crime which for the dignity 
of the human race we fhall fuppofe to 
be committed rather through igno- 
rance than want of principle. Half a 
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bottle of Chably wine was lately fent 
me to teft, witha notice, that a per- 
fon, whofe opinion, en account of his 
talents, was entitled to great refpect, 
had tried this wine, and believed that 
he had found in it oxide oflead. To 
accomplifl the objet in view I em- 
ployed the following means : 

Firft, After being affared that the 
feal with which the correfpondent had 
ma:ked the half bottle was in good 
prefervation, I began to examine the 
phyfical properties of the wine it con- 
tained. It was perfeétly clear, had 
{carcely any colour, and had formed 
no depofit. The tafte of this liquor 
a’one convinced me that it had not 
expenenced that adulteration of which 
it was fufpected; it had that pure and 
pungent tafte, which is fo much liked 
in Chably wine, without the ilighteit 
trace of that perfidious {weetnels com- 
municated by acetite of lead, and 
which always betrays itfelf by a ftyp- 
tic relifh, however fmall may have 
been the quantity of this poifon mixed 
with the liquor. 

Second, As it was neceffary that the 
detection fhould be of fuch a nature 
as to be evident to thofe acquainted 
with the fir principles of chymiltry, 
I endeavoured to find it in the relation 
which alkaline pruffiates have with 
metallic folutions. It is well known 
that they decompofe them all in con- 
fequence of that double affinity by 
which the pruffic acid abandons its 
firft bafe to form with the metallic 
oxide an infoluble pruffiate, coloured 
according to the nature of the metal. 
Setting out from this principle, I dif- 
folved cryftallized prufliate of potath 
in diftilled water, and mixed this fo- 
ution with a part of the fufpected 
wine. Having left this mixture ex- 
pofed to the air for twenty-four hours, 
and then finding no other changes but 
a few atoms of pruffiate of iron, very 
diftinguithable by its blue colour, I 
conlidered myfelf as authorized to an- 
nounce that the wine in queftion did 
not contain the leaft particle of lead. 


Third, To give to this firft proof 
that degree af evidence of which it is 
fufceptible, and to place the principles 
of it beyond ali doubt, I mixed ano- 
ther part of the fufpected wine witha 
fingle drop of the acetite of lead ; to 
this mixture two drops of the fame . 
folution of pruffiate of potafh (2d) 
were added, and [ immediately ob- 
tained a precipitate of a dirty -white 
colour, being the pruffiate of lead, and 
proving in the fulleft manner, that in 
the preceding experiment the fame 
wine mutt have given the fame pre- 
cipitate if it had contained the {mallet 
particle of lead. 

Fourth, To thefe proofs and coun- 
ter-proofs by the pruffiate, (2 and 3) 
that of the muriatic acid was added : 
the latter, as is well known, feparates 
lead from its folutions under the form 
of a muriate very little foluble; it did 
not difturb the tranfparency of the fuf- 
pected wine, nor produce any change 
in it: this, then, ftill tends to prove 
that the above fufpicion was ill founds 
ed. 

Fifth, The proof by falphuret of 
potath, propofed long ago as the fure 
means of detecting lead in wine, had 
been employed By the perfon- above 
mentioned. A number of caufes, 
well known, render this proof doubt- 
ful ; and it is well known that it is 
conclufive only when the prefence of 
the metal alluded to has been proved 
by complete deoxygenation,” bringing 
back the oxide to the ftate of metal. 
For want of this verification, this 
proof has very often been the fource 
of errors, the more ferifous as the fuf- 
picion to which they give rife is odi- 
cus. It was more than probable that 
the fame caule had in the prefent cafe 
produced the fame effect ; but it was 
of importance to prove it, which was 
done as follows: 

The reagent in queftion was mace 
in the proportions and manner indi- 
cated by the perfon who had employ- 
ed this teft *: equal parts of fulphur 
aad potafh (cauftic) were diffolved in 


* This indication, under the tile of a note on the experiment, was tranfmitied te 


me with the wine.=O. R. 
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a fufficient quantity of diftilled water; 
fome drops of this {olution, which the 
faid perfon called /uiphuet, and to 
which he ought to have given the 
name of 4ydrogenated fulphuret, were 
mixed with the fufpeéted wine, and no 
other change was produced, but that 
which ought to take place in pure 
wine of the fame kind, viz a decom- 
pofition of the {ulphuret, either by the 
malic acid or by the tartareous acid 
of the acidulous tartrite of potath. 
Had this wine held in folution a par- 
ticle of lead, the latter muft neceffarily 
have immediately formed, not a falt, 
as the author of the note fays, but a 
metallic fulphuret, infcluble, and eafy 
to be diltinguithed by its colour; be- 
ing at firft of a reddifh brown, and 
pailing foon to dark brown. But as 
the wine did not experience from this 
reagent any other change than that 
arifing from the faid decompofition, 
giving firft a white cloud, then fome 
traces, fcarcely fenfible, of a depofit 
of the fame colour, which is nothing 
elfe than the fulphur precipitated, ic 
is ftill proved the wine did not contain 
a particle of lead. 

Sixth, Another part of the fame 
kind of wine, but known to contain 
lead, was employed to confirm the 
proof (5) by acounter-teft: a drop 
of the folution of acetite of lead was 
put into it, and hydrogenated ful- 
phuret being then added, I immedi- 
ately obtained the infoluble fulphuret 
of lead of the colour which I have 
mentioned. 


Seventh, Having at hand all the 
apparatus neceflary for thefe re- 
fearches, I applied them to red wine 
fold in a tavern. One part of this 
wine being mixed with a few drops of 
the folution of acetite of lead, and 
then with hydrogenated fulphuret, the 
fulphuret of lead was immediately an- 
nounced by a change ot colour. The 
purple paffed to blackifh, and foon 
after the metal was detected by an 
abundant depofit of the fame colour. 
One part of the fame red wine being 
mixed with hydrogenated fulphuret, 
without adding acetite of lead, the 
difference of the phenomena was fo 
ftriking, that it alone is fafiicient to 
give confidence to perfons whofe re- 
gard for their healih may induce them 
to make trials of this nature: the 
change of colour is no lefs fpeedy in 
pure wine than in that which contains 
lead, but this change is altogether 
oppofite to that which I have here 
noted. Red wine containing lead 
grows darker by hydrogenated ful- 
phuret ; pure red wine, on the other 
hand, when the reagent is mixed with 
it, exchanges its purple colour for a 
bright rofe red, and of fo beautiful a 
fhade, that on fecing the liquid be- 
come turbid, the hope of obtaining 2 
precipitate fufceptible of becoming 
ufeful to the arts does not enter into 
the domain of illufions, ti!] the filter 
and the want of a fenfible depofit 
obliges the artift to acknowledge his 
error. 


PORTRAIT OF MONTESQUIEU. 


Drawn by 


HimMseELrF. 


[From his Pofthumous Works.] 


I HAVE rarcly experienced either 
chagrin, or lifllefsnefs. The temper 
of my mind is fo happily framed, that 
all objets ftrike me with fufficient 
force to excite pleafure, but not with 
fu ficient force to excite pain. I pof- 
fefs ambition enough to intereft myfelf 
in the affairs of ‘this life, but none to 
be difgufted with the fituation wherein 


nature has placed me. In my youth, 
I was very fortunate in my attach- 
ments to women, who, I believed, 
loved me; when I no longer believed 
fo, 1 difengaged myfelf immediately 
from them. Study has been the {o- 
vereign remedy againit all the dif- 
quietudes of my life, having never 
experienced any anxiety, which an 
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hoars reading did not difpel. I awake 
in the morning, with the fecret joy 
at the fight of day, I view the light 
with extafy, and during the remain- 
der of the day I[ am happy. I pafs 
the night without waking, and when 
retired to reft, a fort of langour keeps 
me from reflection. I am almott as 
well pleated with foo's as with men of 
fenfe, for there are few men (0 tire- 
fome as nct to amufe me, and very 
often there is nothing fo entertaining 
asa filly fellow. Ido not diflike to 
divert myfelf internally with other 
mer, referving to them the right in 
their turn of taking me for what they 
pleafe. I have always had a puerile 
fear of the generality of great men; 
but when [ have known them, there 
have been fearcely any bounds to my 
contempt of them. I have loved fuf- 
ficiently to fay pleafantries to the wo- 
men, and to do them favours which 
colt fo little. I had naturally a love 
fcr the good and honour of my coun- 
try, but litle for what is called glory ; 
and have always felt a fecret delight 
when any regulation had been enatt- 
ed, which had a tendency to promote 
the public welfare. When | travelled 
into foreign parts, I felt the fame at- 
tachment to them as to my own coun- 
try. I took a lively intereft in their 
welfare, and wifhed they had been in 
a more profperous ftate. I have 
thought that [ difcovered talents in 
men, who are reported to poffefs 
none. I loved my family well e- 
nough, to do whatever was beneficial 
to it in matters of confequence ; but 
I have not thought it worth my while 
to attend to trivial details. When 
angry, which rarely happens, 1 fhow 
it without referve, I have always en- 
tertained a bad opinion of myfelf, 
from the circumflance, that there are 
very few fituations in the ftate, for 
which I am fitted; and in refpect to 
my duties as a prefident, though I 
have a very upright heart, and fuf- 
ficientty comprehend the queftions 
themfelves, yet [ underfland nothing 
at all of the procefs of a law fuit, 
notwithftanding my application to the 
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fubje&. But what mof difgufted me, 
was, the confideration that a fet of 
ignorant wretches poileffed this talent, 
which | could not acquire. My con- 
ftitution is fuch, that upon all fubjects, 
a little abitrafe, P am obliged to col- 
Ie& myfelf, without which, my ideas 
become confufed; and if I perceive 
that | am attended to, the whole fub- 
je& feems to vaniih before me; fe- 
veral traces of it rufh at once upon 
my mind, whence it follows thatI am 
unable to revive any diltinet idea. In 
rational converiations, where the fub- 
jects are fhort and concife, [ fucceed 
tolerably well. I have never feen a 
tear fail without being fenfibly atfeét- 
ed. Iam paffionately fond of friend- 
fhip. I readily forgive, becaufe I 
am not vindictive. When any one 
wifhes to be reconciled to me, I have 
felt my vanity flattered, and have no 
longer confidered as an enemy, the 
man who has done me the favour of 
giving me a-good opinion of myfelf. 
On my eftate, among my vaffals, I 
have never fuffered my temper to be’ 
rufiled by tale bearers. When they 
have complained to me, ‘If you know 
what has been faid ;’ T always anfwere 
ed, ¢I will not know it!’ If their 
intended report were falfe, i would 
not run the rik of believing it; if 
true, I would not take the trouble of 
hating. I was in love ar thirty-five 
years of age. It is as impoffible for 
me to pay a vifit with an interetted 
motive, as for me to ftand on the air. 
When 1 miagled with the werld, I 
enjoyed it as if I could never endure 
retirement; when on my eftate, I 
thought no more of the world. I be- 
lieve | am the only man who have 
pubiiihed books, without being anxi- 
ous of obtaining the reputation of a 
wit. I never wifhed to appear fo in 
company, though I am talkative e- 
nough among thofe with whom I live. 
It has been my misfortune to be too 
often difguited with thofe, from whom 
I expected good wili. I have pre- 
ferved all my friends, with the ex- 
ception of one. I live with my chil- 
dren, on the icoting of friends. Bafh< 
Hhz 
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fulnefs has been the bane of my life; 
it feems to extinguiih my fenfes, to 
tie up my tongue, to throw a cloud 
Over my ideas, and to derange my 
expreffions. I was leis fubjeét to thofe 
mortifications before fenfible men than 
before fools, becaufe the hope of be- 
ing litened to by the former, en- 
couraged me. On jome occafions, 
howev-r, my mind has made an ex- 
traordiuary effort. Being at Luxem- 
bourg, in the hail where the emperor 
dined, prince Kuki faid to me, 
«You, fir. who come from France, 
are greatly aitonifhed to fee the em- 
peror fo poorly lodged.’ ¢ Sir,’ I re- 
plied, 1 am not forry to be in a 
country, where the fubjedts are better 
accommodated than their matter.’ | 
dined. whew [ was in England, at 
the duke of Richmond’s. La Boine, 
who was a ttupid fel’ow, though our 
envoy to Eogland, init! led that Eng- 
Jand was nearly as large as the pro- 
vince of Guienne | foon filenced my 
gentleman. In the evening, the queen 
faid to me, * I know you have taken 
Our part azgainft your countryman, 
M. de la Boine.”? ¢ Madam,’ faid I, 
* I cannot imagine that the country, 
over which you reign, is not a Yao 
one.’ I am a good tubjeé, and fhould 
have been the fame, in whatever 
country [ had been born, becaufe I 
have been always fatisfied with my 
condition and fortune, have never 
been afhamed of them, nor envied 
thofé of other men; becaufe I love 
without fearing the government un- 
der which I was bred, -and with for no 
cther favour than the ineftimable ad- 
vantage of fharing in its bleffings, in 
common with the reft of my country- 
men; and I thank heaven, that hav- 


ing given me mediocrity in all things, 
it has been pleafed to endue my mind 
with a fpiritof moderation. If J may 
be permicted to predi&t the fate of my 
work, (The Spirit of Laws) it will be 
more approved of than read; fuch 
{tudies afford pleafure, but never a- 
mufement. 1 intended to have en- 
larged feveral portions of it, and to 
have rendered it more profound ; but 
I am no longer able to accomplith my 
wiih. Reading has impaired my 
fight, and it feems to me, that the 
little light which remain with me, is 
only the eve of thatday, whereon my 
eyes will clof: for ever. If I had 
ever known of any thing that would 
have been ufeful 1o myleif. but in- 
jurious to my family, | fhould have 
rejected it with all my foul; if I had 
known of any thing advantageous to 
my family, but diladvantageous ta 
my country, L fhou'd have ftriven to 
forget it; if { had known of any thing 
ferviceable to my country, but injuri- 
ous to Europe ‘and mankind, I fhould 
have confidered it ss acrime. Iwith 

have urafieéted manners, to re- 
ceive as few favours as poffible, and 
to doas many as are in my power. 
if the immortality of the foul 42 a de- 
lafion, I fhould be forry not to be- 
lieve in it; for I confefs 1 am not fo 
humble as the atheiit. 1 know not 
how fhey think, but for myfelf, I will 
not compromife the idea of my im- 
mortality againit that of the enjoy- 
ments of a day. I am delighted in 
believing that I am immortal as God 
himielf ; and independently of revela- 
tion, metaphytical ideas afford me a 
very ftrong hope of everlatting happi- 
nefs, a hope which I will never re- 
nounce, 


ON A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL PAINT. 


C. CADET pe VAUX has lately 
publithed a memoir, on what he calls 
painting in diftemper with milk. His 


procefs, which is nearly fimilar to that «i 


of Ludic, is as follows: 
Take tkimmed milk two quarts, 
lime newly flaked fix ounces, oil of 


pinks, linfeed oil, or nut oil, four 
ounces, Spanifh white (or well- ground 
chalk) three pounds. Put the lime 
ato an earthern veffel, and pour over 
it a portion of the milk, fafficient to 
bring it to the confiltence of thick 
foup : add gradually the oil, ftirring 
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the mixture with a {mall wooden fpa- 
tula; then pour in the remainder of 
the milk, and dilute in'it the Spanith 
white. Skimmed milk, in fummer, 
is often found curdled, but this is a 
matter of little importance to our pre- 
fent object ; by coming into contact 
with the lime it will foon be reftored 
to fluidity. it muft, however, not be 
four, as it would then form with the 
lime a fort of acetite (or, more cor- 
rectly, a la@ite) ot lime, fufceptible 
of attracling humidity. 

The lime is flaked by immerfing 
it in water, then taking it out and 
leaving it to efflorefce in the air. The 
choice of the oils is a matter of in- 
difference ; but, for painting white, 
oil of pinks ought to be preferred, be- 
cauie it ts colourlefs ; even the molt 
commo. oils may be employed for 
painting with ochre. The oil, by 
falling into the mixture of milk and 
lime, difappears: it is completely 
taken up by the lime, with which it 
forms a calcareous foap. 

The Spani‘h white muft be pound- 
ed, and ftrewed genily on the turface 
of the liquid,. by which it is gradually 
imbibed, and at length falls to the 
bottom. This paint may be coloured 
like that for dillemper, by charcoal 
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pounded in water, yellow ochre, &c. 
it is employed in the fame manner as 
paint for diltemper. This quantity 
will be fofficient for giving’ a firit 
itratum to fix fathons. The expence 
for the above quantity is about four- 
pence halfpenny, which makes about 
three haltpence per fathom 

When it is neceffary that the paint- 
ing fhou'd be more durable, the fol- 
lowing mixture may be employed : 
flaked lime two ounces, oil two 
ounces, and Burgundy pitch the fame 
quantity. The pitch muft be diffolved 
in the oil, in a gentle heat, and the 
clear liquor of the milk and lime muft 
be added. During cold weather, the 
milk and lime ought to be heated, 
that the pitch may not be too fuddenly 
cooled, and to facilitate its union with 
the milk and lime. Painting with this 
fubftance has fome analogy to that 
known by the naine of encauftic. 

Thefe kinds of painting will ftand 
againft the common effects of the 
weather for years, and anfwer well 
for garden railings, fencings, and the 
like. The firft time that wood is thus 
painted, it fhould receive a fecond 
coat after the firft one is dry; but 
when repainted, a fingle coat only 
will be neceflary. 


OF PARIS. 


The fellowing Skeiches of the Manners of this gay Metropolis, uchich have under- 
gone a Revolution as complete as that of the Government, are extraSed from 
two Works, lately publijhed in France, but not yet tranflated. They will af~ 
ford cur Readers curious Matter fox Reflection—and perbaps, in fome Refpects, 


they may be ld to firm Comparijons. 


ABOUT two hundred years ago, 
(fays M. Pugoulx, one of thefe au- 
thors) the Parifians dined at mid-day ; 
at prefent the artifan dines at two, the 
confiderable merchant at three, the 
clerk at four, the ew man, who has 
become rich, the fpeculator, the 
banker, at five; the minifter, the 
legiflator, the rich batch:lor, at fix ; 
and thefe laft ufually rife from table at 
the hour, when our anceftors went to 
fupper. Three-fourths of Paris no 


longer fup, and the half of thefe three- 
fourths are forced to this practice by 
economy. Tuofe who do fup fit down 
to table at eleven o’clock, and go to 
bed in fummer at the hour the work- 
man rifes. 
Speaking of breakfafts, he fays, a 
new mode, a new tafte has lately. been 
introduced: our rich men with for 
fomething /olid, their wives are of the 
fame opinion, and our bett coffeehoufes 
have become eating-houfes. By the 
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fide of the fign which announces cho- 
colate, tea @ P Angloije, coffee a la 
créme,’ lemonade, orgeat, &c. you 
sead every where breatfaf? cold aud 
hot, that is to fay faulages, kidneys, 
wings, &c. 

Enter that parlour, fee with what 
neatnefs, and how alerily you are 
ferved. [t is mid-day, that is the 
hour of breakfaft.—Lei us fit down a 
moment. A benevolent obferver of 
every ridiculous abfurdity, of fancies 
of every kind, I fometimes yield to 
them, for the fake of a more clofe 
examination. Jam at home here, I 
know the frequenters of this place. I 
can name to you our modern Crovfufes 
and Afpaiias : this fort of people court 
notoriety, their charatterific is fo 
marked, that fee them only once and 
you cannot forget their features, their 
manner, and above al!, their language, 
that alone muft be:ray them. 

That fat man, with a fhort neck, 
is an exc:Jlent fpeculator; that gay 
carriage at the door is his, What an 
appetite! four difhes already empti- 
ed! Believe me his appetite for buti- 
nefs is equal to his eating powers, and 
this enfures him fuccefs: he is rich, 
very rich, and has been only twice a 
bankrupt. 

The young man, who is at the 
other table, and who views with fuch 
attention the furniture, who meafures 
the mirrors with his eye, and who 
weighs his fork and fpoon, who then 
pafles to the contemplation of the 
jewels of thofe at breakfaft, and who 
has juft had-a peep at your watch 
when you pulled it from your fob, 
well, that young man—is, no doubt, 
a thicf—Not at all he is accuftoming 
himfelf to valuation.—I und-rftand 
you; that he may hereafter fteal to 
more advantage.— No he is a pawn- 
broker, the proprietor of a noted 
fhop, where he lends at fifty per cent. 
befide extra charges. 

And that woman, who is coming in 
with two young men, is fhe going to 
breakfaft at an eating houfe?—Why 
not ?—Arms naked, back naked, &c. 
What a confidence in her manner! 


How impudent a look! She is cer- 
tainly a ——-. She is the ci-devant 
marchionefs of ——, and is now only 
at her #i:rd divorce. Sheis with two 
gamblers—Rich, J fuppofe— Whar is 
your meaning ? a week ago they had 
not a fou ; yeiterday they wallowed in 
gold, and to-morrow periaps they 
may be flarving.—But their income, 
their properry—Is at their fingers’ 
ends. 

We have brcakfafted, let us go 
through the room where they drink 
coffee—there are few people—the 
hour for this kind of break fait is paft. 
Do you fee that man, who dips the re- 
mains of a roll in a giafs of currant- 
water ?-—Yes, | conjctture, from his 
old brown coat, that his fortune was 
not land.-You are right—look back 
to the parlour we have juit quitted, 
look at that rofy-faced bon-vivant, 
who having fintihed the contents of 
the dithes heaped up before him, is 
difpatching bh feventh kidney ; that 
devourer of kidneys was, ten years 
ago, the humble lackey of the cur- 
rant-water man.— 

In the fecond year of the republic, 
I was travelling in a diligence, in 
which were two men, whofe appear- 
ance even at that time was extraordi- 
nary. ‘They were fent by a town in 
one of the depa:tments, which border 
on the Puy-de-Dome, and were go- 
ing to Paris, to folicit a fund for the 
ere€tion of a granary, wherein to de- 
pofit the corn, which they collected by 
the, mode of requifition. Surprifed 
at their miffion, 1 afked them it they 
had no public building in their com- 
mune, ‘ None,’ they replied, ‘ we 
had a large and beautiful church, but 
we have demolifhed it.? Why fo? 
returned | innocently, and almoft im- 
prudently. ‘ We have already told 
you,’ faid they beth together, with 
an expreflion of countenance it is im- 
poffible to paint, * becaufe it was 2 
church 2 

Refpec for the dead has been ever 
connected with the dofirines and ce- 
remonials of all religions — that refpect 
has difappeared among us, with the 
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annihilation of religion, and we have 
no inftitution te encourage its revival. 
It appears that we with to make in- 
fenfibility a duty, which fome favage 
tribes confider as a virtue. Were a 
Chinefe to meet a folitary coffin in the 
ftrects of Paris, borne by hirclings, 
who utter coarfe jefts asthey carry it 
along, he wou'd exclaim, ‘ this peo- 
ple are cither infenfible or barba- 
rians.” 

From the other author, whofe name 
does not appear, we have the follow- 
ing fketch of Paris. 

While I waited for my letters, I 
vifited every part of the ancient capi- 
tal of France. I was every-where 
accompanied by my friends, whole 
affiftance was, indecd neceffary, for 
Paris was no longer the fame, aud I 
fearcely knew itagain. I thould have 
been lefs a ftranger at Rome under 
the reign of the firft emperor, than in 
the city in which I was born, and 
from which I had not been abfent 
more than five years. The houfes, 
indeed, with fome few alterations, 
were the fame, and the ftreets were 
the fame; but the inhabitants were 
very different. 

Mok perfons of opulence had be- 
come poor, but all the poor had not 
become rich, for never was wretched- 
nefs fo general: but certain characters 
had enriched themfelves at the public 
expence, and in their eyes it was a 
crime to maintain, that every body 
was not happy. At every fhop I met 
with ftrange cuftoms, and figures ftill 
more ftrange. 

With the legiflators, the Roman tu- 
nic had been replaced by the red cap; 
but neither the red cap nor the Ro- 
man tunic had fobered the heads of 
the Parifians. Somttimes, on feeing 
deputies, direCtors, and ftate meflen- 
gers, pafs in their drefs of ceremony, 
1 fancy myfelf at a performance in the 
fuburbs of St. Anthony, during the 
ancient Saturnalia in the Capitol ; for 
the modern fenators had adopted the 
drefs of the ancient Romans; and [ 
was told that they were fo difguifed 
by them, that their oldeft friends 
{carcely knew them. 


Mv not the people always have 
their mafquerades? faid one of my 
friends, who obferved my furprize, 
whether it be men dreffed in a tunic 
or a harlequin’s jacket; like punchy 
or 2 lurkith nobleman; with a hata 
la Hevré tv, or with ihe cap of folly 5 
it is ftil a mafquerade; and it is in- 
difpenfably neceflary to thofe who go- 
vern, in order to influence the minds 
of the people, whofe reafon is {eated 
in their eyes. 

Moft of the houfes were as much 
difguifed as the inhabitants ; thofe of 
tradefinen, taverns, public-houfes, &c. 
were covered with patriotic emblems, 
liberty-figns, daubed over with the 
national cclours, &c. It feemed as 
if the people, afraid of forgetting 
that they were free, were refolved to 
have objects to remind them of it 
perpetually before their eyes. ‘There 
were altars to liberty, ttatues of li- 

erty, liberty fquares; liberty was 
every where inicribed, but I mever 
could find any one capable of defining 
the nature of French liberty. If ic 
were poflible that a foreigner, igno- 
rant of our revolution, could have 
come to Paris, he would have been 
induced to believe that a new horde 
of Vandals had taken poffeffion of the 
city; for he would have every where 
defcried the ruin of fome edifice, 
which had been deftroyed, becaufe it 
was conftructed under the ancient go- 
vernment; and, in moft of the decent 
houfes, this death warrant—National 
property. 

I vilited the different theatres, the 
number of which was confiderably 
augmented, but to the prejudice of 
the dramatic art, of manners, and of 
morals. They no longer performed 
any of thofe maferly productions, 
which had dignified the French thea- 
tre. The pubiic no longer thought 
with Corneille, no longer wept with 
Racine, no longer laughed with Mo- 
licre; Cinna, Polieuéte, Athalie, 
Zaire, Le Tartuffe, Le Mifanthrope, 
had all been banifhed from the ftage 
as royalilis; they were as unknown 
to the Parifians as Numa, Metellus, 
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Scipio, Fabius, or the Knights of the 
Round Table. Inftead of the chef- 
d’auvres of the human mind, we faw 
pieces the moft difmal and tirefome ; 
flupid comedies, very patriotic, but 
utterly deftitute of probability, nature, 
or intereft. I did not know whether 
to afcribe this change to the bad tafle 
of the author who wrote for the ftage, 
or to that of the public. The audi- 
ence was no longer compofed, as 
formerly, of enlightened amateurs, 
whom a refined education, a pure tafte, 
and a iclid judgment, invited to the 
enjoyment of the moit noble, as the 
moft delightful of all recreatiors. 
The boxes were filled with abandon- 
ed women, and contr.étors fill more 
abandoned, who came to make a moft 
indecent difplay of the fruits of their 
proftitution cr of their rapine, and to 
infult the public mifery by their 
fhameful luxury. If here and there 
was feen by chance fome decent man 
or woman, they appeared humiliated 
at finding themfelves in fach company. 
The pit was filled with perfons of 
all defcriptions, moft of them without 
knowledge, education, or difcern- 
ment, applauding the moi infpid 
jokes, or the molt grofs obfcenities. 
On exprefling my farprize at this to 
my friends, they anfwered, * You 
would be lefs aftonifhed, if you had 
witneffed, like us, the events which 
have had an influence on the tafte of 
Frenchmen ; this nation is no longer 
the fame that it was; feven years of 
a revolution, unexampled in the an- 
nals of the world, have totally changed 
the inclinations and charaéter of the 
people. They have ceafed to laugh, 
and muft have fomething extraqrdi- 
nary to amufe them. Accultomed, 
during that period, to the mot fan- 
guinary fcenes, to the harangues of 
thofe furious orators, who fhowed 
them happinefs in perfpective, and 
gave them mifery in reality, they are 
no longer pleafed with fimple and na- 
tural reprefentations, but require, on 
the ftage, fupernaiural fcenes: hence 
thefe monftrews productions, this en- 
feebled ftyle, and thefe improbable 
2 


incidents, which are only aftonifhing 
to fuch as have their tafte ftill uncor- 
rupted, or who are ftrangers to the 
effe&ts of the revolution. 

The famous Mofcum contained a 
heap of precious articles, taken away 
from foreign countries, and from the 
confifcated cabinets of the curious. 
Every day a fresh fupply arrived, and 
the whole formed perhaps the moft 
complete collection of curiofities which 
ever exifted. But the fight of them 
only excited, in my mind, fentiments 
of griefand pain. The fcarcett ftones 
were: obfcured in my eyes by the 
means by which they had becn ac- 
quired. I could not !ook at the moft 
eiteemed piture, without reflecting 
that its mafter had, doubtlefs, either 
perifhed on the fcaffold, or elfe drag- 
ed on a miferable exiftence in fome 
obicure corner of the globe; and the 
moit beautiful ftatue appeared to mé 
ftained with the blood of fome un- 
fortunate being. Let us quit this place, 
faid I to my friends—the richeit col- 
le&tion can have no charms for me 
when I know it to be the fruit of in- 
juttice, perfecution, and violence. , 

My conduétors made me obierve 
the fpirit of jobbing (agiotage) which 
prevailed univerfally, and extended to 
every article; filks, coals, mandats, 
wood, fhoes, butter; it infected rich 
and poor, young and old, women and 
children. Jobbing feemed to be ftill 
more neceflary to the Parifians than 
plays. 

Honeft men ruined by the revolu- 
tion, jobbed like the reft; it was the 
only means of fubfiftence that remain- 
ed to them. Never had the circula- 
tion of money, or its reprefentative, 
been fo rapid; people bought and 
fold, and re-bought’ what they had) 
fold in order to fell it again. This 
was Called trade ; but it was a wretch- 
ed trade, which only tended to enrich 
a few rogues. 

Certain perfons turned ufurers, and 
lent money at the moderate intereft of 
five or fix per cent. per month, The 
love of gain had ftifled every gene- 
rous impulie of the heart, and de- 
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graded every mind ; but what afflict- 
ed me moft, was to fee immorality, 
irreligion, and a total abfence of all 
principle, among the great mafs of 
the people. I fancied myfelf in a na- 
tion of atheifts. The children were 
brought up in that perfuafion; they 
had no refpeét nor confideration for 
their parents, who inftilled into their 
minds no one principle of religion or 
morality ; they lived like beafis, with- 
out that reftraint which checks the 
indulgence of human paffions, with- 
out that confolatory ideawhich foothes 
the pain, and without that beneficent 
refignatioa which teaches man to {up- 
port it. 

I fhuddered as I reflected on the 
perverfenefs of the fucceeding genera- 
tion, which I could not but cceniider 
as a fcourge, not lefs dangerous to 
France herfelf, than to her neigh- 
bours. I faw irreligion to ftifle the 
fentiment of nature in the hearts of 
men, and filently deftroy among the 
people the principles of focial order. 
Confidered in this point of ?iew, hif- 
tory prefented to my mind a horrible 
picture of crimes and calamities; the 
earth appeared to my imagination 
covered with a deadly veil, more fi- 
nifter than the ftandard that is dif- 
played in the days of revolt, more 
gloomy and more alarming than the 
black flag, which covers the lofty 
towers of a city infected with the 


plague. Already were the dreadful 
effects of this profligacy vifible; no- 
thing was talked of but theft, murder, 
and fuicide; the country was unin- 


habitable; and, at the approach of 


winter, every one fled to the towns 
in fearch of that fecurity, which was 
not to be found, for even there crimes 
were triumphant. At one time we 
heard of a mother and her davgehters 
{tripped of their ally and afterward 
violated by brutal raffians; at ano- 
ther, of a ftage Lopped and robbed, 
and all the paffengers murdered, that 
no procf might be left againit the 
culprits ; here, a child, ten years old, 
though taken in the faét, denied the 
theft with unparalleled effrontery ; 
and there, the father of a family 
plunged in the river, that he might 
not furvive the mifery of fecing his 
children perifh with want. 

Alas! I one day exclaimed, when, 
fhut up with my friends, we were de- 
ploring the fatal effeéts of this politi- 
cal fcourge, fuch then are the fraits 
of that revolution, which was to at- 
chieve the happinefs of the world! 
Wherever J cait my eyes I perceive 
nothing but crimes, hatred, and ven- 
geance. It was thought that nothing 
more was neceflary to enfure hapni- 
nefs than a revolution; but how can 
that edifice be durable, which is 
founded on the moveable baiis of im- 
morality and error? 


DescriPTION of the Sart Mines of Wielitfka, in Poland. 
By J. Pescuier, MZ. D.* 


THE village of Wielitika lies at 
the diftance of two leagues to the 
fouth-weft of Cracow ; it is fituate on 
the gentle declivity of a cultivated. 
mountain, and is very populous. ‘'Thefe 
valuable mines were difcovered in the 
year 1251, and fince that time they 
have been conftantly worked ; but it 
is only fince the late changes effected 
in the political ftate of Poland that 
the working of them has been carried 
on with the prefent degree of fpirit. 


The defcent into thefe mines is 
through fquare pits, twenty fathoins 
in depth, and from twelve to fourteca 
in diameter, cut through the pure {ulr, 
if we excert a few fathoms of earth 
by which they are covered. ‘Ther 
are fix of them, of different dimca- 
fions, diftint about a hundred tect fom 
each other, and which a] commuvi- 
cate with each other iniernally. 

This defcent, which is attended 
with fome novelty, in fome excites 


‘ 
* From the Journ:] Britannique, pub!thed at Geneva by profellur Pier. 
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fear rather than curiofity. Thofe who 
vilit it are feated in a fort of chair 
made of ropes, and ftrongly attached 
to a thick rope, which paifes round a 
large wheel moved by a horfe, and 
which is thus let down into the pit. 
From two to ten perfons may be ieat- 
ed around this rope, provided they 
hold very fait with their hands ; bat 
if they are fubje% to giddinefs, they 
mutt then be fecured by a girdle which 
paffes round the body. It is cuftomary 
before they deicend to offer up a fhort 
prayer, which adds confiderably to the 
awfulnefs of the preparation for the 
defcent; but the efforts which each 
afterward makes to conceal his terror 
on viewing the vait and obfcure pit, 
the extremities of which they dare not 
confiser, generally overcome every 
fenfation of timidity, and the ‘ix mi- 
nutes employed in reaching the bot- 
tom foon glide away amid mirth and 
fecurity. 

When you arrive at the depth of ten 
fathoms you find yourfelf in frefh and 
agreeable air, and afterward experi- 
eace only very flight modifications of 
the temperature ull you reach the bot- 
tom, the depth of which is twenty fa- 
thoms. 

On reaching the bottom of the pit, 
a great number of the workmen flock 
round you offering you their fervices ; 
and you then find yourfelf in the cen- 
tre of fix radii, each of which forms 
an extenfive gallery. It is at this 
centre that falt dug from the mine is 
colle&ted, and conveyed to the top of 
the pit by means of the fame rope that 
brings down thofe who vifit it from 
curiolity. 

° The firft remarkable objeé that oc- 
curs is a magnificent altar, of mode- 
rate dimenfions, cut out of the pureft 
fault, and decorated with four columns 
ten feet in height, one and a half in 
diameter, and perfetily tranfparent: 
it is ornamented all around with fculp- 
ture reprefenting the attributes of the 
vine and agriculture: on the right is 
Jefus on the crofs, of the natural fize, 
and executed with great elegance ; on 
the Iefi is a faint in the attitude of of- 
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fering up his devotions, the work of 
the fame chifel: three fteps conduct 
to the altar, which is richly orna- 
mented with elegant veffels of falt ; 
and the whole receives a very remark- 
able degree of fplendour from about 
thirty {mali flambeaux lighted around 
it. 

In this place the fait is remarkably 
pure, and is diftinguifhed by the name 
of fibika; the fecond kind, which is 
found at the diftance of a few fathoms, 
is mixed with argil, and is called 
grun; the third, called fyzza, is mix- 
ed with calcareous earth, argil, and 
water : the argil is almoit always of a 
{chiftous form and of a dark gray co- 
lour; in fome morfels it ferves as a 
bafe to the calcareous earth, difpofed 
with great elegance in cottony balls, ex- 
ceedingly white and of different fizes. 

The itrata of falt are always pa- 
rallel to the furface of the mountain ; 
but no regularity has hitherto been 
obferved in the refpective fituations of 
the different flrata: they are often f{e- 
parated from each other by ftrata of 
argil, and in fome places interfected by 
veins of calcareous fpar : where the air 
is dampeft the foil falls into a ftate of 
efforeicence, and is remarkably white; 
every where elfe the colour varies 
from blackith blue to a dirty white. 
Where the water is collected and re- 
mains the {alt diffolves, and then fhoots 
into very regular cubic cryftals: cry- 
ftals of the like kind are found fome- 
times buried in the mountain itfelf; 
the cryftallization found there is quite 
formed in the manner of four fteps of 
equal dimenfions, which, -placed in a 
fquare, and converging toward a cen- 
tre, form a pyramid of great elegance 
and regularity. 

We proceeded from the altar 
through a large alley fifteen feet in 
height and twelve in breadth, entirely 
cut out in the falt, which conduéted 
us to an immenfe magazine filled with 
cafks. ‘This cavity, of an enormous 
fize, conftructed at the depth of 120 
feet below the furface of the earth, 
was fupported only by four pillars of 
falt, and thefe even were confidered 
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as fuperfluous. The fides of this hall 
confit of falt more or lefs pure, which 
reflected the rays of light proceeding 
from our Jamps in a thou.and different 
points. We then directed our courfe 
toa large ftair of a hundred fteps, 
each nearly fifteen feet in length and 
one in breadth, covered with planks 
to preferve the angles of them: by 
this ftair we defcend twenty-five fa- 
thoms without experiencing any very 
fenfible change in the temperature ; 
the dampnefs of the air even is fo 
weak, that planks which have been 


in ufe for upward of a hundred years, 


and at the depth of 270 feet below the 
furface of the earth, appear ftill as 
frefh as if new. The workmen affured 
mé that they experienced almoft the 
fame degree of heat during the whole 
year: the air here is fo furcharged 
with falt that the faline particles are 
depofited on the hair, eyebrows, and 
eyelathes of the workmen, 

We foon arrived at a hall of as 
great extent as the former, in which 
the miners were employed in digging 
out the falt with great activity. By 


the chifel and gunpowder they fome- 
times cut out blocks three feet in 
breadth, and fufficiently thick to form 
three maffes, each weighing 560 


pounds. When the edges are round- 
ed off, they give them the form of 
an elliptical cafk. 

The workmen employed in thefe 
mines are in number 800; they work 
in the interior of the mine from five 
o’clock in the morning to one in fum- 
mer, and from feven to three in-win- 
ter. They are naked co the middle, 
(which announces a very mild tempe- 
rature) and are not fubjec&t to any 
particular malady: their palenefs a- 
rifes from the want of light and bad 
nouriihment. They have nothing to 
dread but the terrible explofions 
which often barft forth from places 
formerly worked and now clofed up. 
At the moment when they enter with 
their lamp, the air feems as if tra- 
verfed by flathes of lightning in every 
direGtion: the combuition is fudden, 
extends to the neighbouring galleries, 
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extinguifhes the lamps, and feverely 
fcorches the workmen if they do not 
throw themfelves fat on their faces. 

We now defcended a fecond mag- 
nificent ftaircafe to the depth of 30 
fathoms more, and of 450 feet below 
the furface of the mountain, where 
we found horfes yoked to a wheel like 
the former, and which ferves to move 
the rope that brings vp the fale dag 
out in the lower galleries. Thefe 
animals pafs the greater part of their 
lives in thefe fubterranean regions, 
and yet enjoy good health. At fome 
diltance is a large flable, with fix pair - 
of horfes, which relieve each other. 
Being here ftruck with a ftrong fmell 
of fulphur, I found that it arote from 
the difengagement of fulphuyized and 
phofphorated hydrogen gas, produced 
by the fermentation of the horfes’ 
dung, and, in my opinion, muft 
greatly contribute toward thofe aérial. 
explofions of which I have fpoken. 

We.next proceeded to a neighbour- 
ing gallery, where, after two hours? 
reipectful admiration, we were filled 
with a fentiment of aftonifhment and 
furprife which it is impofible for me 
to deferibe. Through the enormous 
mafs of falt, which prefents to the eye 
no interruption in its faline texture, 
and at the depth of 450 feet, flows a 
flream of pure frefh and tranfparent 
water, which is received in large 
wooden veffels, where the workmen 
and horfes of thefe fubterranean re- 
gions quench their thir. As it was 
impoffible-that this {pring could filter 
through the falt, nature, which buries 
her matterpieces in the bowels of the 
deepeft mountains, has placed in this 
monftrous mafs of fale a ftratum of 
clay fufficicntly thick to allow this 
ftream of water, deftined to refreth 
the workmen, to pafs through it in 
fuch a manner as to be protected from — 
the action of the falt, of which a very 
fma!l quantity would injure its falu- 
brity. To vifit a place where Nature 
feems to have {catered her gifts with 
profufion, and to have concentrated 
her moft valuable fecrets, mult be 
highly interetting. 

liz 
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We now fet out to quit the mines, 
and in our way found feveral other 
a'tars recently cut out from the falt, 
and in a very neat manner, which 
difplayed confiderable tafte. Having 
foon reached the bottom of one of the 
pits, we placed oarfelves, as before, 
on feats made of rope, and arrived in 
fafety at the village of Wiclitfka. By 
an eflimation, made nearly fifty years 
ago, cf the fize of thele mines, it ap- 
pears that they extend from eaft to 
welt Goco German feet, from north 
to fouth zooo, and to the depth of 
more than 800. 

The working of thefe mines, which 
gives bread to more than 400 families, 
enriches the village, and fupplies the 
neighbouring countries with falt, pro- 
duces more than 168,000 quintals per 
annum, and brings to the emperor a 
net profit of five millions of florins. 

auch are the moft interefting cir- 
comftances which I obferved at_the 
famous mines of Wielitika, of which 
fo many fabulous defcriptioas have 
been given, and again which people 
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ought to be on their guard: it is 
even aftonithing that where the mind 
can fearcely feize the grandeur of what 
nature prefents, the imagination fhould 
ftill be fo lively as to fee there ‘ peo- 
ple who never behold the light of the 
fun, who inhabit fubterranean villages, 
who govern themfelves aceording to 
their own laws,’ &c. 

During my ftay at Cracow, I form- 
ed a defign of vifiting alfo the falt 
mines or mountaiis of falt at Bochnia, 
five leagues fouth-eaft from Cracow, 
to which J repaired for that purpofe ; 
but 1 was notsajlowed to defcend into 
them, for want of the neceflary writ- 
ten orders. ‘They are conftruéted like 
thofe of Wiclitha ; but the pits are 
deeper, and they contain more of that 
kind of falt called fbibika. ‘The falt, 
however, is neither fo pure nor fo va- 
rious in its nature, nor are there to be 
feen in the latter any of thofe mafter- 
pieces of art above defcribed. Large 
fragments of black wood and alabafter 
are often found mixed with the falt. 


SELECT AMUSEMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY AND MATHEMATICS. 
By M. L. 


OF ECHOES; HOW PRODUCED; AC- 
COUNT OF THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE ECHOES, AND OF SOME 
PHENOMENA RESPECING THEM. 


ECHOES are well known; but 
however common this phenomenon 
may be, it muft be allowed that the 
manner in which it is produced, is 
involved in confiderable obicurity ; 
and that the explanation given of it 
does not fufficiently account for all thé 
circumitances attending it. 

All philofophers almoft have afcrib- 
ed the formation of echoes to a reflec- 
tion of found, fimilar to that experi- 
enced by light, when it falls on a po- 
lithed body ; but, as D’Alembert ob- 
ferves, this explanation is falfe ; if it 
were not, a polifhed furface would be 
neceflary for the produciion of an 
echo; but it is well known that this 
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is not the cafe. Echoes, indeed, are 
frequently heard oppolite to old wails, 
which are far from being polithed ; 
near fhapelefs maffes of rock, and in 
the neighbourhood of forefls, and 
even of clouds. This reflection ‘of 
found, therefore, is not of the fame 
nature as that of light. 

It is evident, however, that the 
formation of an echo can be afcribed 
only to the repercuffion of found; for 
echoes are never heard, but when 
found is intercepted and made to re- 
bound by one or more obftacles. 

Sound, as already faid, is propa- 
gated in every direétion by the vibra- 
tion of the particles of the air ; but if 
any column of air refts againit fome 
obftacle that prevents the direct move- 
ment of the claflic globules, which 
ferve as the vehicle of found, it muft 
rebound in a contrary direction, and 
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Qriking the ear, if it meets with one 
in the line of repercuffion, convey to 
it a repetition of the fame found, pro- 
vided the original found does not af- 
fect that organ at the fame inftant. 
But we are taught by experience 
that the ear does not diftinguifh the 
fucceffion of two founds, unlefs there 
be between them the interval of at 
leaft one twelfth of a fecond; for 
during the moft rapid movement of 
inftrumental mufic, each meafure of 
which cannot be eftimated at lefs than 
a fecond, twelve notes are the utmolt 
that can be comprehended in a mea- 
fure, to render the fucceflion of the 
founds diftinguifhable ; confequently 
the obftacle, which reflects the found, 
muft be at fuch a diftance, that the 
reverberated found fhall not fucceed 
the dire&t found, till after one twelfth 
of a fecond; and as found moves at 
rhe rate of about 1142 feet ina fecond, 
and confequently about ninety five 
feet in the twelfth of a fecond, it 


thence follows that, to render the. re-. 


verberated found diftinguifhable from 
the direét found, the obftacle muft be 


at the diftance of no more than about 
forty-eight feet. 
There are fingle and compound 


echoes. In the former, only one re- 
petition of the found is heard; in the 
jatter, there are two, three, four, 
five, &c. repetitions. We are even 
told of echoes that can repeat the fame 
word forty or fifty times. 

Single echoes are thofe where there 
is only one obttacie ; but double, tri- 
vile, or quadruple echoes, give -us 
reafon to fuppofe feveral obflacles dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner, that the dif- 
ferent reflected founds ilrike the ear at 
times fenfibly different. ' 

There are fome echoes that repeat 
feveral words in fucceflion ; but this is 
not aftonifhing, and mutt always be 
the cafe when a perfon is at fuch a 
diftance from the echo, that there is 
fufficient time to pronounce feveral 
words before the repetition of the firft 
has reached the ear. 

There are certain echoes which 
have been much celebrated on account 
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of their fingularity, or of the number 

of times that they repeat the fame 

word. Miffon, in his defcription of 

Italy, {peaks of an echo, in the viue- 

yard of Simonetta, which repeated the 

fame word forty times. 

At Woodftock, in Oxfordhhire, there 
is an echo which repeats the fame 
found &fty times. 

The defcription of an echo fill 
more fingular, near Rofneath, fome 
miles diftant from Glafgow, may be 
found in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions for the year 1698, Ifa perfon, 
placed at the proper diftance, plays 
eight or ten notes of an air with a 
trumpet, the echo faithfully repeats 
them, buta third lower; after a thort 
filence, another repetition is heard, in 
a tone ftiJl lower; and another fhort 
filence is followed by a third repeti- 
tion, in a tone a third lower. 

A fimilar phenomenon obferved in 
fome places is, that if a perfon ftands 
in a certain pofition, and pronounces 
a few words with a low voice, they 
are heard only by another perfon 
ftanding in another determinate place: 
this arifes from the elliptic form of 
arches, which have the property of 
collecting in one of their foci the rays 
that proceed diverging from the other. 

The following phenomenon depends 
on the fame theory. 

To conftru two figures, to be placed at 
the two ends of a hall, one of which 
foall repeat to the ear of a perfon 
what has been whi/pered into the ear 
of the other figure, without being heard 
by any other perfon in the ball. 
Provide two heads or bufts, made 

of patteboard, refting on pedeftals, 
and place them in a hall at fuch a dif- 
tance from each other as you may think 
proper. ‘Then convey a tube of tin- 
plate, an inch in diameter, from the 
ear of one of the figures, through the 
pedeital on which it refts, and below 
the flooring, till it reach the mouth 
of the other figure, pafling through its 
pedeital in the fame manner as that of 
the former : this tube muft be a little 
wider at each of its extremities, fome- 
what in the form of a funnel. 
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When it is neceffary to bend this 
tube, care muft be taken to cover the 
interior angles with a piece of tin- 
plate inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, that the voice may be dire@lly 
reflefted from one part of the tube to 
the other, and that the found may be 
conveyed diftin@ly tothe ear. ~: 

This confiruftion will produce the 
following effet: if a perfon whifpers 
mto the ear of one of thefe figures, 
the words he pronounces will be dif- 
tinétly heard by a fecond perfon who 
applies his ear to the mouth of the 
other figure. 

The fecret of the magic mirror, as 
it is called, depends on the fame 
theory. The conftruétion of this mir- 
sor is as follows : 

Fix, in a vertical pofition, a con- 
¢ave mirror, two feet in diameter, and 
of fach a degree of curvature, that 
the focus of the rays which fall upon 
it, in a parallel direGtion, may be at 
the diftance of twelve or fifteen inches 
from the reflecting furface. At this 
diflance place a {mall figure, but in 
fuch a manner, thatits head may be 
exattly in the focus. 

This mirror muft be placed at the 
diftance of eight or ten feet from a 
wall oppofite to it, and parallel to its 
furface: the wall muft have in it an 
aperture, equal to the furface of the 
mirror, concealed bya very fine cur- 
tain, that the found may eafily pafs 
through it. Provide alfo a feeond 
mirror of the fame form, with a fimi- 
lar figure, and place it behind the 
wall at the diflance of two or three 
feet from it, and oppofite to the 
former, with the figure in its focus, 
It may be readily conceived, that when 
2 perfon only whifpers into the ear of 
the fmall figufe behind the wall, a 
perfon ftanding near that placed in the 
focus of the oppofite mirror, wili hear. 
very diftin@ly the words whifpered 
into the ear of the former. In this 
manner, the perfon who afks a quef- 
tion, ftanding near the firf, figure, 
hears the anfwer which is whifpered 
into the ear of the other behind the 
wall, 
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In order to conceal} entirely the ap- 
paratus, which produces this effect, 
and to render it much more eatraor- 
dinary, the pretended concave magic 
mirror may be covered with a piece of 
gauze, which will not prevent the 
tranfmiffion of the founds from the 
one focus to the other. 

The Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, for the year 1692, 
fpeak of 'a very remarkable echo in 
the court of a gentleman’s feat, called 
Le Genetay, inthe neighbourhood of 
Roven. It is attended with this fin- 
gular phenomenon, that a perfon who 
fines or {peaks in a low tone does not 
hear the repetition of the echo, but 
only his own voice; while, on the 
other hand, thofe who liften hear only 
the repetition of the echo, but with 
furprifing variations; for the echo 
feems fometimes to approach and fome- 
times to recede, and at length ceafes 
when the perfon who {peaks remove to 
fome diflance in a certain direction. 
Sometimes only one vaice is heard, 
fometimes feveral, and fometimes one 
is heard on the sight and another on 
the left. An explanation of all thefe 
phenomena, deduced from the femi- 
circular form -of the court, may be 
feen in the above colleétion. 

Sr 
OF A NEW INSTRUMENT CALLED 
THE HARMONICA. 

Tris inftrament was invented in 
America by Dr. Franklin, who gave 
a defcription of it to father Beccaria, 
which the latter publifhed in his works, 
printed in 1773. 

It is well known that when the 
finger, a little moiftened, is rubbed 
againit the edge of a drinking-glafs, a 
feet found is produced ; and that the 
tone varies according to the form, 
fize, and thicknefs of the glafs. The 
tone may be raifed or lowered alfo by 
putting into the glafs a greater or lefs 
quantity of water. Dr. Franklin fays, 
that an Irifhman, named-Puckeridge, 
firft conceived the idea, about twenty 
years before, of conftructing an inftru- 
ment with feveral glaffes of this kind, 


adjufted to the various tones, and fix- 

















ed to a2 fland ia fuch a manner, that 
different airs could be played upon 
them. Mr. Puckeridge having after- 
ward been burnt in his houfe, along 
with this inftrement, Mr. Delaval 
conftrnéted another of the fame kind, 
with glaffes better chofen, which he 
applied te the like purpofe. About 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, an Eng 
lith lady at Paris, performed, itis faid, 
exceedingly well on this initrument, 
which however did not long continue 
in vogue : at prefentit is confined to 
cabinets among other mufical curioh- 
ties. 

A juggler, fome years ago, to fhow 
his dexterity, placed on a table eight 
giaffes of the fame fize, which had all 
the fame tone, and boalled that he 
could tune them in an inftant by pour- 
ing water into them, fo as to play an 
air with the utmott precifion. ¢ Thofe 
who tune violins or organs,’ faid he, 
‘are not fo dexterous as 1; fince they 
often labour for a quarter of an hour, 
and try the fame pipe or ftring twenty 
times, before they can bring it to the 
proper tone.’ While he pronounced 
thefe words he poured water into the 
eight glaffes; then flriking them one 
after the other with a imall rod, he 
immediately fhowed that they emit- 
ted, with great exacinefs, the tones 
of the gamut, at, re, mi, fa, fil, la, 
fi, ut; and as he then amufed the 
ipectators by playing an air, which 
he accompanied with his voice, they 
overlooked the artifice he had em- 
ployed in tuning his inftrument fo 
{peedily. 

Each of the glaffes hada fmall hole 


at the proper height, fo that when _ 


filled to the brim the water ran out till 
there remain no more than the quan- 
tity requifite to give the glafs the ne- 
ceflary tone. By thefe mears, the in- 
ftrument tuned icfelf in a moment; 
and the mufician had no occafion to 
pour in, or pour out water, at differ- 
ent times, to render the tone graver 
or more acute. 
a 
ON WHAT IS CALLED A FALSE 
- VOICE. 
A Ping voice is certainly prefer- 
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able to every inftrument whatever. 
Unfortunately, many perfons have 
only a falfe voice; but, in general, 
this does not arife from any defect in 
the organs of the voice, which are al- 
moft the fame in all mankind: it ori- 
ginates from the ears, owing to an in- 
equality of ftrength in thefe organs, 
or to fome want of delicacy or tenfion, 
in confequence of which, as they re- 
ceive unequal imprefiions, we necef- 
Tarily hear falfe founds, and the voice, 
which endeavours to imitate thems 
becoines itfelf falfe. On this fubjc& 
Dr. Vandermonde made a very fimple 
experiment, which he relates in his 
Eflay on improving the human Mind, 
and which may be repeated on chil- 
dren who pronounce with a falle voice, 
in order that a remedy may be appli- 
ed at that tender age when the orgaus 
are ftill fufceptible of modification. 
The experiment, as he defcribes it, 
is as follows: ‘I made choice,’ fays 
he, ¢ of a clear day, and having fixed 
on a fpacious apartment, I took up 
my itation in a place judged moft aen- 
venient for my experiments. [ then 
ftopped one of the ears of the child 


who was to be the fubjec&t of them,” 


ané made her recede from me, till 
fhe no longer heard the found of a re- 
peating watch which I held in my 
hand, or at leatt until the found of the 
beil produced a very weak impreffion 
on her organsofhearing. I then de- 
fired her to remain in that place, and 
immediately going up to her unftop- 
ped her ear, and ftopped the other, 
taking care to caufe her to fhut hee 
mouth, leit the found fhould be com- 
municated to the ear through the 
euftachian tube. I then returned to 
my ftrtion, and making my watch 
again ftrike, the child was quite fur- 
prifed to find that fhe heard tolerably 
well; upoa which I made a fign to 
her to recede again till fhe could 
fearcely hear the found.’ It refults 
from this experiment, that in the ears 
of perions who have a falfe voice, 
there is an inequality of flrength ; 
and the means of remedying this de- 
fe& in children, is to afcertain by @ 
fingular mode, which‘ear is the weak- 
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eft. ‘* When this has been difcovered, 
nothing better can be done, in my 
opinion,’ fays Dr. Vandemonde, ‘ than 
to ftop up the other as much as poili- 
ble, and to take advantage of that 
valuable opportunity of frequently 
exercifing the weak ear, but in fuch 
a manner as not to fatigue it. The 
one thus made to labour alone will be 
ftrengthened, while the other will al- 
ways retain the fame force. The 
child’s ear fhould from time to time 
unftopped, in order to make it fing, 
and to difcover whether both ears 
have the fame degree of fenfibility.’ 
This natural defect may be then cor- 
rected, and any perfon may be made 
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to acquire a trie voice, provided the 
means pointed out by Dr. Vander- 
monde be early employed. 

Perfons who have a falfe voice, in 
confequence of fome inequality in the 
ears, may be compared to thofe who 
fquint; that is to fay, who, in order 
to fee an objedt dittinétly, do not turn 
equaliy toward it the axis of both 
eyes, becaufe they have not the fame 
vifual powers. It is probable that the 
former, if they had early accultomed 
themfelves to make ufe of only one 
ear, would hear diflinly ditferent 
founds which they would have imita- 
ted, and would not have contracted a 
falie voice. 


Of the Brute CREATION, and a Propriety of Usace toward it, 


To the Editor of the 
Sir," 

IN genera], animals exprefs a fear 
of man, as if aware of his power to 
moleft and deftroy them. Burt this 
fear arifes rather from an iniftiné 
to felf-prefervation, in oppofition to 
which, they have experienced a ten- 
dency in the ufage of man toward 
them, than from a natural timidity, 
or dread, of the human fpecies. 
This becomes evident upon the ap- 
pearance of a man, in thofe barren 
and wild countries, inhabited only by 
irrational animals. Thofe animals 
which, in civilized countries, regard 
him as an object to be avoided, here, 
fportively fkip around him, appa- 
rently ‘to gratify a heedlefs curio- 
fity, or an affociating fondnefs; or, 
if they flee from the ground which 
he traverfes, is it not on account of 
the novelty of his form and appear- 
ance? There is, indeed, in animals 
of the carnivorous {pecies a mutual 
fear and diftruft, where nature has 
ordained the fupport and exjftence of 
one, to depend upon the deftruction 
of another. But the ravenous difpo- 


fition which is the caufe of this fear, 
is only to be looked upon as the ef- 
fe& of an inftin@tive motive to felf- 
prefervation—to the gratification of 
the calls of fiature; and the refiit- 
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ance to the apprehenfions of annihi- 
lation. it is only a concurrence: of 
circemftances, which makes this ap- 
parent cruelty, promifcuous, undiferi- 
minating, and inceffant. Animals, 
confidered abftractedly , mult of courfe 
become ferocious toward each other, 
fince they agree in their purfuits, 
which are only thofe of fuitenance 
and propagation, but are incapable of 
regulating them by reafon and order. 
For inftance, Why is the prey pof- 
fefled by one contended for by ano- 
ther? Becaufe the one is incapable 
of generofity, in affording to others 
what it may not at prefent want: and 
the other of forefight, by being in- 
competent to the certainty of obtain- 
ing a fufficiency in a fhort fpace of 
time, and by a fmall exertion of Ia- 
bour. Ail the enormities of the moft 
monttrous, cruel, and unreftrained ani- 
mals, may be traced to the fource of 
their wants and fears, arifing from the 
natural incentive to she fupport of 
their exiftence—an incentive, which 
is engrafted in their being, by that 
Providence, by whofe power and 
goodnefs, we are created and pro- 
teed; nor is it an incentive which 
is peculiar to the brute creation, or 
which excludes it from a fhare in the 























duties to, and dependances upon, uni- 
verfal nature. Human nature is roufed 
and infpired by it, and only differs in 
the equal participation of it, by pof- 
fefling the intellectual power of mode- 
ration. Bat it is the exercife, not 
the poffeffion of regulating reafon, 
which conititutes the grand difference 
between the human and brute crea- 
tion. Nature forms an extenfive and 
united chain; the parts of it are the 
links, and thefe are infeparable ; their 
difference confifts only in their mag- 
nitude and properties. Vegetables 
depend upon the earth, which pro- 
duces them; animals upon vege- 
tables and themfelves ; man depends 
upon, and has the free ufe, of all. 
But does the relation extend no far- 
ther? Can man fay, ‘ My fove- 
reignty is complete?’ No. He has 
to direét his attention to a fuperior 
Being—to a Being fuperlatively per- 
fect; nor is he to omit confidering, 
the ufe and the rules incidental to the 
ufe of that f{pecies which is inferior 
to him. , It is not the work of his 
hands, nor was it created for his abufe. 
‘The cruelty, the ferocity, and the 
groffnefs of a part of the brute crea- 
tion, who are unenlightened by a 
portion of thofe luminous rays, which 
eftablifh mankind the bafis of intellec- 
tual relations, afford neither a model 
nor excufe for his imitating condu& : 
and the fidelity, the fervices, and the 
qualities of the other part,'are very in- 
adequate to the perfection to which he 
has the capacity of attaining. His mo- 
“tive to ufe the brute creation with. hu- 
manity, and a certain degree of ten- 
dernefs, are various and urgent; and 
it is the pre-eminent quality of his 
mind to feel the force of thefe mo- 
tives, and to purfue them by practice. 
He has to confider, that animals are 
formed with the fame fuiceptibility of 
bodily feeling as himfelf; and that 
they have neither voice nor reafon to 
exprefs, or make their pain more to- 
lerable. He has to contider, that the 
deftiny of animals is committed into 
his hands, fince they are excluded 
from any future nna and 
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that, therefore, mercy toward them 
becomes incumbent, both, as a duty, 
and an advantage, as a conciliation 
of the favor of our fuperior relation, 
and almighty, and merciful Judge. He 
has to coniider, the great fervices he 
receives from them; and laftly, the 
affection confequent to a well ulage of 
them, notw:thftanding the ferocity 
and wildnefs arifing naturally, from 
an affociation with themfelves only, 
and the habit into which it will dege- 
nerate, yet there remains an inherent 
docility which human {kill may turn 
to his advantage. ‘To effect this, the 
application of chaftifement is always 
neceflary, but the greateft moderation 
muft accompany it. Unfeafonable and 
unremitted feverity will fearcely ever 
completely fucceed; it is not lefs op- 
pofite to the nature of brutes than it 
is to the nature of man. We feldom 
obferve one animal of fuperior fize 
and power bind another of a diftinc&t 
{pecies, to ferve and affiftit. This 
is to be done only, by the reafon and 
ingenuity of man; and, yet, more is 
he able to accomplifh, what ftrength 
and force alone are incapable of—to 
command the affedlions and gratitude 
of the brute creation. Not only may 


he avail himielf of the iervices of an 


animal, but receive them accompanied 
with cheerful and affeétionate readi- 
nefs, with a joyous attention and at- 
tendance, and a ffontaneous fidelity. 
Cf this aifction there have been in- 
numerable, great, and ftriking in- 
ftances—inftances that may excite the 
admiration and d/u/bes of men. But 
fince then the practice of cruelty to- 
ward animals is neither juft, reafon- 
able, nor profitable, what can pof- 
fibly be the inducement toward it? 
It is, in a great mecfure, pleafurable 
gratification. A gratification, in forc- 
ing the exertions of an animal beyond 
what the ftrength given to it by na- 
ture is able to jupport—a gratification 
in adding tortures to death, And is 
it not far mois grateful to human 
feelings, to aét confiftemtly with /u- 
monity, and thervby to procure, or at 
leat to -— the affection of one of 
K > 
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the moft admirable and ufeful parts of 
the creation, than to exercife every 
Opportunity of molefting, torturing, 
and defroying it? Can a man of 
refleftion really gratify his own feel- 
ings at the expence of thofe which are 
equally fenfible and poignant? Can 
he afpire to conduct himielf coward 
irrational creatures, as they condué 
themielves toward each other? or can 
he duppofe there can be an aét of cou- 
rage on the one part, where there is 
no equality of prowefs on the other? 
Whether a man can aétually realize 
any expectations of happinefs or fa- 
tisfa&tory pleafure by {uch puriuits, 


EXTRACTS FROM RENDER’S 


FRANCFORT—ABOLITION OF FU- 
NERAL POMP. 

Durinc the reign of the late em- 
peror joieph st many falutary laws 
were eftablifhed in this and other impe- 
rial cities, It ought to be remarked, 
that ail i=cfe itand immediately under 
the protection of the emperor; on 
which account he has a great influ- 
ence in their government. This pow- 
er in fome degree extends, likewife, 
over all the German princes ; and the 
emperor’s commands are ip general 
fri€tly obeyed; particularly where 
they concern the intereft of the whole 
empire. 

The old cuftom of indulging ex- 
travagantly in the expenfe of funeral 
pomp and coilly mourning, by which 
many families had nearly ruined them- 
feives, has been altogether abolithed 
in Feancfort, and almctt throughout 
the empire. 

A burial, including the mourning 
for the whole houfcho!d and relations, 
formerly often amounted (according to 
the rank and nobility of a family) to 
feveral thovfand guilders, and thofe of 
lefs rank to feveral hundreds. At 
Francfort, in particular, funerals have 
been conducted with an uncommon 
degree of expenfive folemnity. Several 
men, clothed in b’ack cloaks, with aa 
appendage of a black veil of about 
three yards jong, forming a train de- 
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he himielf is alone capable of anfwer- 
ing; but, at the fame time, it mutt 
ftrike him aftér a cool deliberation, 
(if he ever does, or can ded:berate,) 
that he thereby renders himfelf much 
inferior to thote brutes which he treats 
with fuch unmerited cruelty ; to thofe 
brutes, over which he exercifes an ab- 
folute dominion, exclaufive of that 
power, which alone makes him worthy 
of it. And to atk, whether he is en- 
titled to a better fate than they, would 
be unreafonable and abfurd. 


lam, &c. 


SrricTor, 


TOUR THROUGH GERMANY. 


hind and {weeping the ground, were 
employed for the fpace of three days 
to invite about one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred mourners, to walk in 
proceftion after the coffin. All the 
tamily, relations, and friends of the 
deceafed in the fame drefs, with each 
a lemon in his hand, accompanied the 
curpfe in fo many mourning coaches. 
The bier was carried by twelve per- 
fons, who in their way to the church- 
yard, according to the diftance, flop- 
ped at intervalsin the open ftrect, and 
uncovered the coffir, to exrofe the 
face of the deceafed. A band of 
fingers, thice days preceding the bu- 
rial, affembled in the ftreets before the . 
houfe, chanting for an hour a folemn 
dirge. When the corpie was carried 
to the ground, the fingers foilowed in 
a coach, and chanted round the grave, 
The crucifix was at atl funerals car- 
ried before the corpfe, without any 
regard to the particular religion cf 
the deceafed. ‘That of a noblemap 
was conducted in the fame manner, 
but with far greater pomp. It com- 
menced in the night-time at elevene 
o’clock, and ail the mourners ‘and 
choriflers, ansounting to feveral hun- 
creds, with each a double torch in his 
hands, preceded the corpfe. This 
firange and ruinous cuilom was at 
once abolifhed by jaw. At prefent 


a fune@Ml in Germany, be the perion 

















ever fo rich, or even of the higheft 
clafs of nobility, is not attended with 
an expenfe of more than fifty guild. 
ers, or about five pounds English, at 
the moft ; and thole of lefs fortune not 
more than ten guilders, and frequently 
not fo much. 

Thefe folemnities generally take 
place about the third or fourth day 
after the perfon’s death. ‘The body 
is interred without pomp, parade, or 
fhow, an hour after daybreak. Mourn- 
ing is wholly abolithed, and prohibited 
ander a heavy penalty, even to the 
mere wearing of a black crape or 
riband. ; 

This falutary law was firft obferved 
at the defire of the amiable and much- 
beloved Landgravine of Hefle Darm- 
ftadt, who before her death command- 
ed, that twelve private foldiers of the 
horfe-guards fhould carry her remains 
tothe grave, and to be buried in an 
adjacent grove of -a public garden. 
Her grave is to be feen at the prefent 
moment ; and many Englifh families 
who travel through Francfort, go to 
Darmftadt, which is diltant about 
twelve Englifh miies, in order to vifit 
her tomb; on the top of which ftands 
a {mall urn of white marble, which 
the great Frederic II, king of Pruffia, 
ient from Potf lam with this fhort epi- 
taph engraven on 1t, namely, * To the 
memory of my beloved friend and 
dear relation,’ in token of the efteem 
he had for that univerfally beloved 
princefs. Her example was followed 
by her hufbend, the late landgrave of 
Heffe Darmftadt. He was a true friend 
of mankind, and jo peculiarly attached 
was he to his army, that he defired to 
be buried among his foldiers. 
SALUTARY LAWS AGAINST BURY- 

ING THE DEAD IN CHURCHES. 

Asour fifteen years ago a truly ex- 
cellent law was paffed, and obferved 
with great punétuality, in Francfort, 
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as well as in al? other parts of the em- 


pire, of which the emperor fofeph was 


the legiflator, and which deferves to 
be imitated in many foreign countries. 
This law prohibits the burying of cead 
bodies in any church or chapel what- 
ever. Neither rank nor opulence can 
obtain permiffion to evade it, in the 
enforcement of which no refpe& is 
paid to perfons. * It is horrid (faid 
the deceafed emperor) that a place of 
worfhip, a tempie of the Supreme 
Being, fhould be converted into a 
peit-houfe for living creatures. A per- 
fon, who upon his death-bed makes it 
a condition of his wil} to be buried m 
a church or chapel, acts like a mad- 
man ; he ought to fet his fellow crea- 
tures a good example, and not do all 
in his power to deftroy their confti- 
tutions, by expofing them to the efifu- 
via arifing from a corpfe in a fate of 
putrefaction.’ 


Since that time, the Germans hare 


even begun to remove the burying- 
places a mile or two from every city 
or town; by which means they have 
abolithed, or paved the way toward 
abolifhing, all the noufenftcal epitaphs 
and laughable infcriptions which ge- 
nerally abound in churchyards, and :00 
often difgrace the memory they mean 
to celebrate; and have fubftitated for 
the offenfive cemetry an agreeable 
kind of garden, more caiculated to 
in{pire calm devotion than fentiments 
of horror. | 

{tis fhocking te centraft this with 
many fmall towns in European eoan- 
tries, where there may frequently be 
feen fourteen or fifteen churchyards, 
when one on an extentive faale, out of 
the town, would be fully futfcient to 
an{wer every good purpofe*, 





THE WESTPHALIAN SSCRBT TRI« 
BUNALS ~ 

Ars firft mentioned, as generally 
known in the year 1220, aod report. 


* During my refidence at the univerfity of Cambridge, I obferved that bal the frace 
of the town confifted of churchyards. ‘Phere are no ieis than fitteen parifhes, and as 
many churchyards ; and it is remarkable, that many of them contain a public pump! 
Even in the city of Loridon there are feveral public pumps, etther in churchyards or 
= to them ; and it is very fingular, that the water is generally efteemed tor its ex- 
cellence, 
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ed to have been in force to the year 
1665. They were never formally ab- 
rogated, but lott their influence by de- 
grees, as the fword cf juftice was 
wielded by vigorous hands The 
Weftphalian Secret Tribunals were 
at firtt only detfigned for that country 
alone, and had no jurifdiétion what- 
ever elfewhere. The extent of their 
power was limited on the weft by the 
Rhine, on the eaft by the Wefer, on 
the north by Friefland, and on the 
fouth by the * Wefterwald,’ é. ¢, the 
weftern Foreft and Heffe. 

The emperor being fupreme judge 
of al) fecular courts of judicature in 
Germany, was alfo the fole inftitutor 
and chief of all tribunals. 

Free counties, being certain dif- 
tricts comprehending feveral parifhes, 
where the judzes and counfellors of 
the fecret ban admirifiered juftice, 
conformably to the territoria! {tatutes. 
A free county contained feveral tribu- 
nals fubject to the contro! of one m.2/- 
ter of the chair, * Stuhther;.’? Thefe 
matters of the chair, who commorly 
were fecular or ecclefiaftical princes, 
held their aprointment by the will of 
the emperor, which they forfeited by 
deciding in matters not with'n their 
sey 8 or on deviating from the 
aws of the free tribunals. They ap- 
pointed the free counts, ‘ Frey-Grafen,’ 
who were prefidents of particular tri- 
' bunals of the fecret ban. They were 
prefented by the matters of their chair 
to the emperor for confirmation, wlio 
were made refponfibie for them, upon 
which they were invefted with the 
royal ban, and obliged to fwear fealty 
and obedience to the head of the em- 
pire. The latter alfo could punith the 
free counts, or deprive them of their 
Office ; occupy the feat of a free count 
in the tribunals, decide in matters of 
appeal brought before him, infpect 
and reform the tribunal, and appoint 
the free knights, #. e. ‘ Frey-schof- 
fen ;’ but this wis not confined to the 
territory of Wéitphalia. 

The number of thefe free knights, 
belonging to each tribunal, never was 
lefs than feven, nor did it amount to 
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more than eleven. Seven free knights, 
at leait, were required to compofe a 
plenary court, #. ¢. * Vollgericht,” in 
which the final fentence was pronoun- 
ced. Knights of other tribunals were 
indeed permitted to be prefent on thefe 
occafions as viitors, but were not al- 
lowed to give their vote. On their re- 
ception they promiied upyn oath, to 
give information to’ the jecret tribu- 
nal of every thing coming under its 
jurifdicion, perceived by themfelves, 
or reported to them by credible per- 
fons, and not to {uffer any thing crea- 
ed between heaven and earth, to divert 
them from the execution of their duty. 
They alfo bound themfelves to pro- 
mote the intereit of the facred Roman 
empire, and to invade the pofleflions 
of the matters of the chair, and of the 
free counts, only on legal grounds. 
After having taken this oath, they 
were not permitted to reveal, even to 
their coufefiors, the fecrets of the tri- 
benal ; and on tranfgreffing this law, 
though only in the moft trifling point, 
they weie hanged without mercy. 
They pronounced judgment accordiug 
to the ftatutes of the Weftphalian fe- 
cret tribunal, and executed it con- 
formably to the decrees of the free 
counts. They knew each other ‘by 
certain fecret figns. man 
The original conftitution of the fe- 
cret tribunals did, however, not long 
continue in force; a'l forts of aban- 
doned characters being admitted. The 
number of free knights allowed to 
every tribunal was originally hmited 
to eleven, but in a fhort time many of 
them amounted to fixty or feventy, 
who even were not poffeffed of an inch 
of landed property in Weftphaly, and 
were induced by feif-interelt, ambition, 
and revenge, or fome other difgraceful 
motive, to join the aflociation. The 
mecting-places of the members of the 
the fecret tribunals degenerated into 
haunts of fanguinary bandaitti, who in- 
difcriminately affailinated the innocent 
with the guilty. The matters of the 
chair being aétuated by the moft for- 
did avarice, they divided the free 
countries into numerous {maller feats 
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of juftice, whereby the number of fpies 
and fecret informers naturally was in- 
creafed to a moft prodigious degree, 
and various opportunities offered for 
fraud, impofition, and extortion. Al- 
though they were originally authori- 
zed to pronounce fentence only in cri- 
minal cafes, in order to increafe their 
fees they, at length, interfered in pri- 
vate and domettic affairs, and con- 
trived to lay even counts and princes 
under contribution. On their admif- 
fion, they vowed in the moft folemn 
and awful manner, to judge with in- 
corruptible impartiality, to regard no 
perfon, and even to be deaf to every 
emotion of the heart, in framing their 
decrees; but on the contrary, they 
were fwayed by felfifhnefs, acceffible 
to corruption, partial to their friends, 
while they profecuted their enemies 
with the moft rancorous malice, and 
proftituted their funétion by rendering 
their authority fubfervient to the gra- 
tification of the moft brutal luft. They 
were deaf to the Jamentations of ca- 
lumniated innocence, affafinated their 
relations to inherit their eftates, and 
were more dreadful to the virtuous 
than the midnight rufian. A free 
count frequently acted at once as wit- 
nefs and judge: the {py, informer, 
witnefs, and judge, were in many in- 
ftances united in the fame perfon; in 
fhort, the abvfes which difgraced the 
fecret tribunals, rendered them a real 
curfe to mankind. 

,In the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, their power in Germany rofe to 
a moft alarming degree ; and we may 
fafely maintain that the German em- 
pire at that time containcd more than 
140,000 free knights, who, without 
either previous notice or trial, execu- 
ted every one who was condemned by 
the fecret ban. Auftrians, Bavarians, 
Franconians, and Suabians, having a 
demand on any one whom they could 
not bring to juftice before the regular 
courts of this country, applied to the 
Weftphalian fecret tribunal, where 
they obtained afummons, and in cafe 
of non-appearance, a fentence, which 
was immediately communicated to the 
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whole fraternity of free knights, a ftep 
by which were put in motion a hoit 
of executioners, bound by the moft 
dreadful oath to fpare neither father 
nor mother, nor to regard the facred 
ties of friendthip or matrimonial love. 
If a free knight met a friend condemn- 
ed by the fecret ban, and gave him 
only the flighteit hint to fave his life 
by flight, all the other free knights 
were bound to hang him feven feet 
higher than any other criminal. The 
fenteuce being pronounced in the fe- 
cret ban, they were obliged to put it 
into immediate execution, and not per- 
mitted to make the leaft remonftrance, 
though they were perfeétly convinced 
that the victim was the belt of men, 
and innocent of the crime alleged a- 
gainft him. This induced almoit every 
man of rank and power to became a 
member of that dreadful affociation, 
in order to fecure himfelf againtt its 
effects. Every prince had fome free 
knights among his counfellors, and the 
majority of the German nobility be- 
longed to that fecret order. Even 
princes, for inftance, the duke of Ba- 
varia and the margrave of Branden- 
burgh were members of the fecret tri- 
bunal. The duke William of Brunf- 
wic is reported to have faid: ‘1 muft 
order the duxe Adolphus of Schlefwic 
to be hanged, if he fhould come to 
fee me, leit the free knights fhould 
hang me.’ It was difficult to elude 
the proceedings of the free knights, 
as they at all times contrived to fteal 
at night, unknown and unfeen, to the 
gates of caitles, palaces, and towns, 
and to affix the fummons of the fecret 
tribunal. When this had been done 
three times, and the accufed did not 
appear, he was condemned by the fe- 
cret ban, and fummoned once more 
to fubmit to the execution of the fen- 
tence; and in cafe of non-appearance, 
he was folemnly outlawed, and then 
the invifible hands of free knights fol- 
lowed ail his fteps till they found an 
opportunity of taking away his life. 
When a free knight thought himfelf 
too weak to feize and hang the cul- 
prit, he was bound to purfue him till. 
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he met with fome of his colleagues, 
who affitted him in hang'ng him toa 
tree, near the high road, and not to a 
gibbet.; fignifying thereby that they 
exercifed a free imperial judicature 
_ throughout the whole empire, inde- 
peadent of all provincial tribunals. 
If the devoted victim made refiftance, 
fo as to compel them to poignard him ; 
they tied the dead body to a tree, fix- 
ing the dagger over his head, to fhow 
that he had not been murdered, but 
executed by a free knight. 

~Their tranfactions were fhrouded in 
the moft profound concealment: and 
the fignai by which they recognifed 
one another never could be difcovered. 
“Their fecret proceedings were not 
permitted to ‘be difclofed to the em- 
peror himfelf, although he was fu- 
preme mafter of the chair. Only 
when he aed, ‘ Has N.N. been 
condemned ?’ the free knights were al- 
owed to reply in the affirmative or 
negative: but when he inquired, 
¢ Who had been condemned by the 
fecret ban ?? they were not permitted 
to mention any name. 

The emperor, or his delegate, 
could create free knights no where but 
on the ‘ red foil,’ i. ¢. Weitphaly, 


Account of the Diversions 
INHABITANTS 
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with the affiftance of three free knights, 
who acted as witnefles. The real ing- 
nification of the term, red _/oi/, and the 
reafon why it was applied to Weit- 
phaly, has not yet been traced out ; 
but during my ftay in that country, I 
learnt the following particulars con- 
cerning it, which feemed to me moft 
probabie. They informed me, that 
the terms red foil were ufed as a n'ck- 
name, to diftinguifh the Weftphalian 
country, in which this abominable 
bloody tribunal had been firlt efta- 
blifhed, from thofe milder ones of the 
fame kind in Germany. For red soil, 
i. e. © Rother grund,” or ‘ Himmels- 
ftrich,’ or ‘ Himmels. gegend, ’became 
its moft forcible and current name, 
from a noble family, which was fuc- 
ceffively fubje€t to the barbarity of 
thofe bloodhounds. When any of its 
defcendants happened to atk, what 
had become of their anceftors, they 
were generally anfwered with the 
nickname, * They have wandered to 
the Red fil,’ i. e. to the Sail that is 
ftained with blood. For red fignifies 
in the German not only rath, but alfo 
blood red; and foil fignifies Erdy. Thus 
* blutrothe erde, ‘ blood-red foil.’ 


and ENTERTAINMENTS of the 
of PETERSBURG. 


[From Storch’s Piéture of Peterfburg.} 


THE diverfions and amufements of 
the politer part of mankind, are, by 
the extent of civilization and the re- 
gular mtercousfe of nations, now be- 
come fo much alike in all countries, 
that the account of them taken from 
one capital would nearly {uit all others: 
the popular diverfions, however, ill 
almoft every where bear the ftamp of 
a certain peculiarity, which may not 
unfrequently be regarded as a remark- 
able addition tg the hiftory of its man- 
ners. Befides, if it be true, that the 
moit delicate features and properties 
of the national character are princi- 
pally difplayed in the methods adopt- 
ed for indulging in mirth, it will be 
well worth our while~to quit for a 


few moments, the elegant circles 
where joy 1s circulated, hike money, 
unde the ftamp of conventional de- 
corum, in order to mix among the 
great muititude where every perfon 
may rejoice in the way moft agree- 
able to himéelf. 

The Rutan, on the whole, is a 
chearful being. A happy volatility 
and thoughtfulnefs peculiar to him- 
felf accompany him through life. The 
molt penurious condition and the moft 
toilfome labour leave him always fome 
fenfibility for the enjoyment of his ex- 
iftence. ‘The former gives him no con- 
cern, as his circle of ideas feldom ex- 
tends to the reprefentation of a nobler 


and more refined ftate of being: and 
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the latter he mitigates by finging his 
country ballads, and taking a drop of 
brandy. The verge at which this excel- 
lent ground-colour in the national cha- 
racter gradually fades away, is the line 
of partition between the populace and 
the citizen. The higher the clafles of 
mankind, the lefs natural is their 
mirth. 1n the boxes of the opera and 
the brilliant circles, the countenances 
here are as gloomy as in any capital 
in Europe. A convincing proof, that 
content and fatisfaétion are not con- 
fined to the foil of politeneis and 
wealth. 

The cheerful difpofition of the com- 
mon Ruflians being chiefly manifefted 
by finging, that may well deferve 
to be mentioned as the moft general 
amufement. Every employment, even 
the moft laborious, the Ruffian alle- 
viates by ging, and every fatis- 
faction, every amufement is by the 
fame means heightened and improved. 
There is certainly not a nation in Eu- 
rope, in which the propenfity to this 
amufement is fo prevalent as in this. 
In France the people fing hkewife ; 
but only opera-airs and vaude-villes 
which are admired by the genteel part 
of the public; whereas in Ruffia are 
heard the true popular ditties, com- 
pofed and fet to mufic by the inferior 
clafles of the populace, and are fung 
in the very fame manner in every 
town and village from Peterfburg to 
Irkutk. The national intereft con- 
tained in the fubjeéts of thefe ballads, 
their extreme fimple but melodious 
tunes, the mufical difpofitions, and 
gencrally well formed organs of the 
Raflians, produce a very agreable and 
{urprizing effe, even on unmofical 
ftrangers and foreigners. It is, there- 
fore, a very cuftomary recreation of 
the higher ranks in St. Peterfburg, to 
take with them in the boat, on their 
parties of pleafure on the water, a 
band of expert fingers to fing to them 
the popular Ruffian ballads, a practice 
likewife often ufed at their tables at 
home. In fummer the Neva is co- 
vered with boats, from which thefe 
fongs refound, and particularly on 
fine evenings delight the ears of the 
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folitary walkers on the quays, lulling 
them into {weet reveries, or awaking 
in them mild fenfations ‘by their fote 
and plaintive tones. 


DANCING. 

When the Ruffian populace are dif- 
pofed to be merry in company, the 
Dauce cannot be omitted. Without 
finging and dancing there cau be no 
junketting. Certainly no popular 
dance in any country can be more 
expreflive and diverting than the na- 
tional dance commonly called the 
dove-dance (golubetz), and it is well 
danced, not only in the politer circles 
of the higher ranks, but even by the 
populace. It is generally performed 
by one couple who ftand facing one 
another at fome diftance, feemingly 
make love together, and by very 
energetic pantomimical geftures, by 
turns fue, reject, importune, difdain, 
and comply ; in all which the per- 
fonal talents of the dancers, the mo- 
deft folicitations of the lover, and the 
affefted coynels of the fair one, form 
the greater or lefs variety of thades. 
The dancers approach and retreat in 
certain meafured fteps which, how- 
ever, are not ftrifly conneéted with 
the mufic. As this dance is through- 
out a natural ftrongly expreflive pan- 
tomime, art can add little or nothing 
to its improvement: I have feen it 
more frequently well danced among 
the common people than. in genteel 
companies, but only once to perfec- 
tion by experienced popular dancers. 
The mufic to which it is danced is 
extremely fimple; often no inftru- 
ment at all is ufed, but the byftand- 
ers fing in chorus fome vulgar ballad 
to the tune. 


PUBLIC HOUSES, 

The public-houfes frequented by the 
populace are called kabaks. In thefe 
they aflemble at idle hours to fing and 
to carouze. The wafte made here 
occafionally by the rude and unedu- 
cated vulgar of their hard earned 
money in the indulgence of their fen~ 
fual appetizes, excites our pity when 
we happen accidentally to be the fpec- 
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tators of it ;-but it never could in- 
duce me to condemn thefe places of 
refuge to the mott oppreffed and har- 
raffled clafs of people. What mortal 
could have the heart to deprive thefe 
poor creatures of the only means they 
know of compenfating the innume- 
rable troubles of their lives, and to 
obtain by brandy a momentary ob- 
livion of their cares? who could have 
the heart to rob them of that fole re- 
lief, without fubitituting a better for 
it? Not to infift here on the argu- 
ments that might be drawn from the 
climate, the hard manner of life, the 
wretched fare, and the ftri& fafts of 
the Rafiian people, as an apology for 
the vfe of this mepenthe, I hall only 
appeal to the humanity of the reader, 
in hopes of obtaining a favourable 
judgment of the fombre tints of this 
charatteriftic. Far from wifhing to 
palliate or eéxcufe the generally per- 
nicious and often dreadful confe- 
quences of the propenfity to intox- 
ication, it is the utmoft defire of my 
heart, that the Ruffian nation fhould 
foon learn, by a farther moral im- 
provement of their {till very rude con- 
dition, to difpenfe with fo dep!orable 
a refuge from care : but I cannot con- 
demn them according to their prefent 
circumiiances. 

{Our readers may probably admit, 
that thefe humane obfervarions may be 
extended to the pdpulace of other na- 
tions, with which we are better ac- 
quainted 1] 


——————E 


THE SWING. 


I pafs over the lefs ufual games, in 
order to give a fhort account of the 
great popular entertainments which 
are fumetimes here to be feen in their 
higheft perie&tion. The moit com- 
mon and the greateft favourite is the 
Swing, which every where, and at 
ali times, is ufed as an amufement by 
perfons of every rank and condition ; 
but at Eatter is the grand diveriion of 
the holidays. For getting an idea of 
this diverfion, we muft firit uader- 
fland the mechaniim of the {wings 
here ufed. They may be divided in- 


to three forts: fome have a vibrating 
motion, and thofe are the moft com- 
mon, well known in Germany and 
England; others are turned round 
in a perpendicular, and others again 
in a horizontal diregtion. The firft 
of thefe latter fpecies confifts of two 
high pofts, on the top of which refts 
an axle, having two pair of poles 
fixed in its centre. Each of thefe pair 
of poles has at its two extremities, a 
feat fufpended to a moveable axis. 
The proprietor, by turning the axis 
that refts on the two pofts, makes all 
the eight feats go round in a perpen- 
dicular circle, fo that they alternately 
almolt touch the ground, and then 
are mounted aloft in the air. This 
laft kind is compofed of chairs, cha- 
riots, iledges, wooden horfes, fwans, 
goats, &c. fattened at the extremities 
of long poles, and forced rapidly 
round in a horizontal circle. In the 
Eafter holidays all kinds of machines 
are fet up in the public fquares, and, as 
the vulgar are remarkably fond of this 
diverfion, this is a joyful feaion to the 
populace, who then devote themfelves, 
without refraint, to their natural 
propenfity to mirth. Nor do the fu- 
perior claffes difdain to affemble here 
as fpeStaters, whereby a ficond highly 
interefting fcene is created. The nu- 
merous concou fe of perfons of all 
ranks and defcriptions who parade in 
a circle with their elegant and fump- 
tuous equipages, the honeit merri- 
ment of the crowd, the hearty parti- 
cipation with which they enter into 
theie amufements, the ftriking and 
fingular appearances of the exhibition 
itfelf, give this popuiar feftivity a 
character fo peculiar, that the man of 
obfervation, who will take the pains to 
itudy the nation, even on this hemor- 
ous ttage, may catch very powerful 
ftrokes of the pencil for his delinea- 
tion. He will not fail to difcern the 
general gaiety with which old and 
young, children and grey-beards are 
poffetied, and which is here not kin- 
dled for a traniitory moment, but is 
fupported by a pleatant occafion, and 
placed in its mot agreeable light. He 
will remark the fpirit of urbanity and 
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gallantry appearing in a thoufand little 
fallies, as by nomeans as indifferent fea- 
ture in the national character. Here a 
couple of beggars with their clothes 
all in tatters, ialuting one ano:her in 
the moft decent ‘and refpe‘tful man- 
ner ; 2 long ftring of que:tions about 
their welfare opens the dialogue, 
which likewafe concludes with a po- 
lite embrace. Yonder a young fel- 
low is offeri g to hand his gi rl, whofe 
checks are glowing with "pai int and 
brandy, into the feat in which they 
are both prefently to be canted up in 
the air; and even in thele lofty re- 
gions his tendernefs never foriake 
him. Atevery anxious ftart of his 
lady he throws one arm about her 
wailt, while with the other he difp'ays 
his complaifance by a very expreilive 
pantomime.—Only one itep farther, 
and the eye is attracted by quite, dif- 
ferent fcenes. The very fame people 
who were but now greeting each 
other in fuch friendly terms, are en- 
gaged in a violent quarrel, in which 
they exhauft the enormous ftore of abu- 
five epithets in which the Ruffian tong u2 
abounds. All that can degrade and 
exafperate a human being finds its ex- 
preffion in this energetic language ; 
yet with all this vehemence of fpeech, 
they never lofe their temper. While 
they are making the moi furious gef- 
tures, ftraining their throats to the 
utmoft pitch, ~ bearding one another 
with the moft liberal profufion of in- 
fults, there is not the leaft danger 
that they fhould proceed to blows. 
The police, well-knowing that with 
all this noife, no lives will be lott, 
cools the heated parties by a plentiful 
fhower from the fire engine kept on 
the {pot for that purpofe ; and which 
is found to be of fuch excellent fer- 
vice, that one of them is always at 
hand wherever a concourfe of people 
is expefted. Now all at once the 
firife is over; the two vagabonds are 
running arm-in-arm to the neareit 
pot- houfe to ratify their renovated 
friendihip over a gla{s of brandy, 
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AMUSEMEMTS OF THE HIGHER 
CLASSES, 
The public amufements of the high- 


‘er clafles of St. Peterfburg, by no 


means afford fuch abundant matter 
for defcription, as, from the general 
propenfity to pleafure and the opu- 
lence of the inhabitants, we might be 
led to fuppoie. The eftablifiiments 
for public recreation are here neither 
fo numcrous nor fo fumptuous as I 
have frequently found them in towns 
of far iefs pretenfions. The rewfon 
of this finguiar phenomenon is neither 
in the indifpofitiea of the public nor 
in the want of undertakers, but in 
prevailing fafhien which is averfe 

to a public and unlimited participation. 
In _ the capital towns that I have 
vifited, the contrary is fo much the 
cafe, that it is by this very peculia- 
rity, that they differ from places of 
inferior confequerce. Ax Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Vienna, thofe en- 
tertainments are particularly prefer- 
red, in which every perfon, w thout 
exception, may participate. Aimoft 
all kinds of entertainments are pub- 
ie, that is, under cert ain co: ditions, 
are open to all. The enjoyment of 
them may be had at a comparatively 
very {mall expence, and is even much 
enhanced by the participation of a 
great concourfe of perfons, The com- 
pany of Indies is indifpenfably necef- 
fary at all enterteinments, fofening 
by their preience, the harth or rude 
manners into which even the belt ic- 
leted companies of men are liable to 
fall. In ot. Petertburg we fee almoit 
entirely the reverfe of this. What is 
called good company contracts itlelf 
into family-parties, circles of acquaint- 
ance, clubs, &c. to which a flranger, 
without efpecial recommendation can 
with dithcalty gaia accefs, and whofe 
maaners, for want of a proper mix- 
ture with a variety of characters and 
conditions, are apt to acquire a dell 
and formal ftamp. It is held unbe- 
coming to frequent pubi:c-heufes : 
people of any contequence, heads cf 
families, placemcn, weaithy mere 
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chants, never enter a coffee-houfe. 
Ladies can only vifit public places, 
at any time, under fevere reftri€tions ; 
from moft of them they are ab/olutely 
excluded by the laws and cuitoms of 
fociety. Hence it arifes, that houfes 
opened for public entertainment here 
fearcely ever fecceed, even though 
fitted up with great expence and tafte, 
and couatezanced by the patronage 
of fome perfon of rank and fafhion. 

To make up for this deficiency, 
the Peterfburghers have inftituted a 
variety of 

CLUBS, 

which are in more or lefs repute, ac- 
cording to the number and qualiiy of 
their members. Even thefe, how- 
ever, are not only clofe but feiect 
circles, where every member meets 
people of his own rank, his own way 
of thinking, and his own acquaint- 
ance ; or table companies where there 
is tolerably good eating and drinking 
at a moderate price. ‘The entertain- 
ment is generally confined to cards 
and the billiard-table. The politer 
part of the public profit little by thefe 
inftitations, notwithtidnding the great 
expence at which they are fupported. 
The man of tafte very willingly does 
without them; the great multitude 
indeed flock to them; but thefe are 
never able to fet the fafhion of a com- 
pany. ’ 

One advantageous exception to this 
defcription is formed by the Mufical 
Club; which, though it has departed 
from its oricinal confiitution, yet is 
at prefent in a very flourihing ftate. 
Its appellation fufficiently - declares 
what it isin general. A great nuin- 
ber cf members, moftly people of 
condition (in the latter times of the 
old club they amounted to about eight 
hundred) meet here in the autumn, 
winter, and fpring, once a week, for 
the purpofe of attending to an elegant 
concert. The performers are of the 
fir ability, and are paid with fuitable 
liberality. The female finger, Pozzi; 
Ahe great performer on the violin, 
Giornoviclin, and feveral famous ar- 
tite, natives and forcigners, were long 


the ornament of this fplendid mufical 
entertainment; the two artifts above- 
named, received for every evening 
on which they charmed the public by 
their talents, upwards of 100 rubles 
each (221. ros.) 

The Engiisw Crus is diftin- 
guifhed by the proper feleGtion of its 
members, and regard to its defign, is 
the next in rank to the mufical. 
Though play is tikewife here the prin- 
cipal fource of amufement, yet it does 
not fo abfolutely exclude all ferious and 
rational converfation, as at the other 
clubs. How it obtained its denomi- 
nation is uncertain, fince it was nei- 
ther eftablifhed folely by the Englith, 
nor is it exclufively frequented by 
them. Of this fociety are people of 
moft of the nations fettled here, the 
number of whom is confined to three 
hundred, paying forty rubles (gl.) on 
admifiion, and an annual fubfcription 
of twenty rubles. The new{papers 
and fome monthly journals are taken 
in; and a commencement is made 
of a fmall, but choice colle&ion of 
books. 

One of the moft remarkable 6f the 
kind is the Burcners’ Cius, be- 
caufe a great number of our repuiable 
and wealthy burghers meet at it, and 
becaufe it is of great confequence, by 
the influence it has on the fentiments, 
the manners, and the purfes of that 
clafs of people. ‘The majority of the 
members, who are about fix hundred, 
confifts of mechanics and artifts, prin- 
cipally German. It would not be 
faying too much, were we to affirm, 
that this club has given a peculiar, 
decided turn to the general behaviour 
and mode of living. The refreth- 
ment and recreation naturally required 
by every man after the labours of the 
day, have been fo heightened and re- 
fined among the generality of this 
fort of pctple by the attraétions of 
this inflitute, that they would rather 
fabmit to a privation of neceflaries at 
home, than refufe themfelves the fa- 
tisfaction of attending here. Reafon- 
able as it is, that every induftrious 
man fhould be allowed his hours of res 
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creation, get it is certainly detrimen- 
tal to the general welfare, that the 
moft ufeful and neceflary clafs of 
people fhould wafte a great part of 
the day in idle diffipation. That lux- 
ury which has pervaded all ranks, has 
likewife got fuch fait hold here, by 
the unavoidable emulation of this nu- 


merous, and partly opulent clafs, and 


has arrived at fuch a height, that im- 
partial foreigners cannot behold the 
effects of it, without exprefling their 
aftonifhment. It is by no means une 
common here, to play whift at ten 
rubles the rubber (zl. 5s.) or to fee 
a handicraftfman drink a botule of Rhe- 
nifh at his fupper. The expenfive 
dreffes in which the wives and daugh- 
ters of thefe people appear on ball- 
days, is fo much beyond all: rule of 
propriety, that certaialy, a foreigner 
would not be able to guefs into what 
company he had got. Yet, of all the 
effects produced by the paflion for 
clubs, none are more harmlefs and ri- 
diculous than the curious pride that is 
here produced, and kept up by~ the 
intermixture with people of higher 
ftations, by the neatnefs of the rooms, 
the elegance of the furniture, by the 
punttilious and prompt attendance of 
the waiters, and by the expence witich 
the members are imperceptibly drawn 
into. Nothing, however, is more na- 
tural than that the mailer fhoemaker, 
who here fmokes tobacco and plays at 
cards in the company of placemen, 
officers, literary men, and merchants, 
and is refpeétfully waited on by foot- 
men in handfome liveries, fhould feel 
himfelf degraded on being fent for by 
a court-counfellor, his fellow-member 
of the club, to take his meafure for a 
pair of fhoes. Hence ariies the in- 
folence of this fort of people, which 
proceeds to fuch lengths, that it is 
only by the utmoft politenefs and com- 
pliance with their humour, that they 
can be prevailed on to ferve their cui- 
tomers at a high price for their 
work, 





Luxury or THe TABLE. 
The Peterfburghers, expenfive as 
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they are in lodging and domefiic ef- 
tabiifhment, are ftill more fo in the 
luxury of the table, which, in the 
judgment of all travellers, is here 
carried to a greater height than even 
at Vienna or Hamburgh. Regular 
entertainments are here not fo fre- 
quent, and even on days when gueits 
appear by invitation, the fumptuouf- 
nefs of our tables is not to be com- 
pared with the fuperfluity that on fimi- 
lar occafions is ferved up more for 
fhew than for enjoyment: but the 
Peterfburgher has every day a well- 
furnifhed table, and it is daily fet out 
in fuch a manner as to cnable him to 
receive and entertain fuch of his 
friends as may happen to come in; 
whereas the Hamburgher, except 
when he gives his feaft announced 
three weeks before hand, puts up 
with very homely fare, and feldom, 
or never, expeéts vifitors at dinner- 
time, without a formal ‘invitation. 
The luxury in thefe articles of living 
is, therefore, not fo confpicuous, but 
certainly much greater. 

In drefling the vi€tuals, a fingular 
mixture, in general, prevails, of Ger- 
man, French, Englifhh, and Ruffian 
cookery. On the fame table are feen 
roaft beef raw, poignant fauces, meat 
boiled to pieces, and fith baked in 
paftry. The feveral articles, how- 
ever, of this mifcclianeous repait are 
prepared in the higheft tafte; and the 
judgment of the Peterlburgher, in 
thefe matters, is univerfally fo juft, 
that even the niceit epicure is in no 
danger of rifing hungry from fo mot- 
ley a table. 

In moft houfes dinner begins with a 
cold dith, to which fucceeds the foup, 
generally in the Freach tafte. By 
thefe are ranged a number of fide 
difhes, drefied in various ways; al- 
ways a great deal of butcher’s meat, 
which is here excellent of all kinds; 
vegetables according to the feafon of 
the year; that is, almoft always a 
few. weeks earlies than they could at- 
tain to maturity in the open air, for 
as foon as this is the cafe, in many 
—r they no longer appéar on the 
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table at all: fifth of the moft exquifite 
fpecies, and ‘in the greateft variety, 
the abundant produéts of our rivers 
and lakes in all parts of the country : 
—maierials enough for the molt de- 
licious combinations! The fondnefs 
for folid nutritious meats may, per- 
haps, originate from the climate, and 
among the Ruflians, probably from 
their long faits, which gives them a 
fharper-appetite for flefh. Foreign 
delicacies, even In moderate families, 
are by no means rare, as Peterfburg 
can be fupplied with them by fea; and 
the markets are often fo glutted 
with them, that they are frequently 
fold for lefs than they coft at home. 
The culture of orchard fruits has of 
late years been brought to {ech a pitch, 
that at all times of the year the defert 
may be fet out with fine-flavoured fruit, 
if aman is able to pay the price, 
which indeed is enormous: fub{tantial 
people provide themfelves with thefe 
articles from their own forcing-houles 
fomewhat cheaper. The number of 
difhes is according to the tafte of the 
individual, without being bound by 
any laws of etiquette. In Ruffian 
houfes much ftrefs is laid on this mat- 
ter; at the table of forcigners they 


are fewer, but greater care is taken 
in the felection. The cuftom of being 
prepared to receive at any time un- 
invited guefts obliges the miftrefs of 
the houfe to have a few difpofable co- 
vers on the table. A lit:le while be- 
fore dinner is ferved, whatis called the 
fheelben is always handed round (a 
glafs of brandy, or /iguer) ; in many, 
particularly Ruffian houies, a kind of 
luncheon is taken, confifting of cold, 
falted, fmoked, and pickled articles ; 
they are placed on a fide-board, and 
every one takes of them as he fuun- 
ters about the room before dinner, to 
whet. the appetite, and fill up the in- 
terval till {aummoned to table. ‘The 
ordinary liquor at dinner is wine: 
without which no company ; and the 
excefs in ig is as commou here as in 
the countries where it grows. In 
many good houfes only one fort is put 
on the table; here and there, where 
the fafhionable ftyle is adopted, to- 
ward the end of the repaft fome finer 
wines are ferved. Porterand Englifh 
ale are likewife in almoft general ufe ; 
mead and home-made wines are lefs 
common, and only to be feen at the 
Ruffian tables. 


OFFERINGS AT THE SHRINE,,OF ST. DAVID. 


IN the year 1085, king William 
entered Wales, and marched after the 
manner of pilgrimage as far as St. Da- 
vid’s, where he offered and paid his 
devotion to the fhrine of that celebra- 
ted faint. In 1171 king Henry 11 
came and paid the fame homage; he 
was afterward entertained by the 
bithop. November 26th, 1284, king 
Edward 1, and his queen Eleanor, came 
here for the fame purpofe, where pil- 
gtims of all defcriptions vilited, and 
made their offerings. T'o this recep- 
tacle the offerings made at the other 
chapels were brought and depofited ; 
where, they fay, it was divided every 
Saturday among the canons and priefts: 
and tradition fays, that fo great was 
the offering-money, that it ufed to be 
divided by difhfuls ; the quantity not 


allowing them leifure to count it. That 
the devotion of this church was very 
great in the popifh times is certain; 
and how meritorious they accounted 
it, appears by this old verfe : 

‘Roma femel quantum, bis dat Menevia 

tantum.” 
© It was efteemed as meritorious to vifit St, 


David's twice, as to vifit Reme 
once.” 


“Which has been anfwered thus : 


* Mercedem fimilem reddit uterque locus:” 


«It is as meritorious to vifit one, as the 
other.” 


Tradition repeats another phrafe, 


‘ Every one muft go once to St, David's, 
dead or alive,” 
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THE GLEANER. 


NuMBER XXXVIII. 


From whom fhould Peace fincerer vows receive 
Than from thofe arts which by her prefence live ? 
Far from the noife of arms, in cells and fhades, 


The fons of Science wait th’ 


infpiring maids ; 


Yet not inglorious; if the cloiiter’d fage 

Enrich the moral, or hiftoric page, 

The hero’s a&ts from dark oblivion fave, 

Or frame the precepts which make heroes brave. 


SINCE my lIaft the public may 
have been faid to have acquired a new 
fetot ideas.’ After nuriu:ing for more 
than eight years, the fentiments and 
animofities peculiar to a ftate of war- 
fare, they are fuddenly furprifed by an 
order (if I may fo term it) to purge 
their minds from all angry paflions, 
and adopt the feelings and language, 
and true fpirit of forgivenets, to beat 
their {words into ploughthares and 
their fpears into pruning-hooks, and 
to adopt all the charities and forbear- 
ances, whic. may render peace folid 
and permanent. 

How well the announciation of the 
great event has been conducted, my 
readers need not to be informed. 
Conduéted as the negociation has been 
in profound filence, and impenetrable 
fecrefy, a fecrefy, wonderful to teli ! 
preferved alike by the garrulows 
Frenchman and the referved Englifh- 
man, the iflue of it, when communi- 
cated to the public, had the eifect of 
a fudden flafh of lightning, a ftroke 
for which none were. prepared, yet 
which all were glad to receive, and 
it was not the lefs welcome that it was 
beyond all reafonable hopes. 

The newfpapers, thofe ia/fallible 
fources of veracity, had long pre- 
diéed that the negociation would end 
unfuccefsfully, and in this point, at 
leaft, thofe of oppofite political prin- 
ciples, cordially agreed, a proof that 
neither knew one fyllable of what was 
paffing, and that the fecrefy agreed 
upon between the two governments 


WHITEHEAD. 


was preferved inviolable. On the 
very day that peace was announced, 
every one of the papers affured its 
readers that the negociation, very 
modeitly termed a Luméug, was about 
to end in fmoke, and that parliament 
was to be fummoned to vote more 
money to carry on the war, with an 
enemy that would liften to no terms. 
Scarceiy had the breakfaft tables dif- 
cufled this confirfnation of the general 
difappointment, when the important 
intelligence of peace was announced 
in a manuer that inftanily difpelled 
all doubt and fufpicion, and diffufed 
a fatisfaction over the public mind, 
greater and more heartfelt than per- 
haps was every experienced on any 
fimilar occafion. 

It is not within the Gleaner’s pro- 
vince to confider events politically, an 
would not have commenced this pa- 
per with a detail like the above, if in 
common with the reft cf his majefty’s 
fubjefts, he did not feel a perfonal in- 
tereft in the return of a flate of peace, 
fo favourable, as his motto intimates, 
to the caufe of literature. Merely, 
however, as an obferver of human 
paffions and feelings, the contents of 
this paper may be allowed to be with- 
in his province in fome degree, and 
it was with no fmall pleafure, that in 
his perambulations on the happy day, 
emphatically called Good Friday, he 
had occafion to witnefs the general 
joy, vented in language at once grate- 
ful and unanimous. With the terms 
of peace, politically confidered, he 
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wifhes nt to interfere. They will 
be difcuffed hereafter in another place, 
and by perfons better qualified by their 
ftations to decide; but he may be 
permitted to fay, that one who is an 
enemy to war unlef{s on the moft ur- 
gent neceflity, will not be faftidious 
about terms, if an opportunity pre- 
fents itfelf for reconciliation. 

My bufinefs, however, on the me- 
morable Friday, was to attend to what 
may be termed Firft imprejfions, 
and thefe in my different waiks, pre- 
fented fome fingular fcenes. I began, 
as refpect for fuch gentlemen required, 
with that fcene of noify negociation, 
and obftreperous bufineis, the fiock- 
exchange—a {cene, indeed, that would 
have required the pen of a Hogarth, 
to convey even a faint idea. The 
parties, when I faw them, had not 
secovered the violence of the fhock. 
They reminded me of a man who had 
received a violent blow, which ftun- 
ned him, and had not recovered his 
fenfes, fo as to be able to difcover 
who he was, where he was, how he 
came there, or who flruck him! 


Broken fentences, and half queftions 
only could be heard, and many fpeak- 
Ing at atime, nothing was anfwered 


and nothing diicuffled. Afonifhment 
however was generally vilibie, but 
not aniform in its effects ; fome look- 
ed pale, and fome were futhed with 
joy. - The reafon of thofe differences 
my readers may eafily guefs ; accord- 
ing to the vulgar phraic, fome were 
im the wroxg box, who the day before 
fancied they were inthe right. Some 
were hurt in their pockets, and others 
only in their pride. Some had their 
bargains rendered unfuccefsful, while 
others had to lament that their con- 
jeCtures were difappointed, and that 
though they might not lofe much mo- 
ney, their character for fagacity might 
be called in queftion. Surprize, how. 
ever, was the prevailing appearance, 
expreffed in ejaculations of—* Amaz- 
ing !—did you ever hear the like ?— 
I can fearce believe it now ?—Well, 
never was any thing like it—So fecret 
soo—Not 2 word, even lat night— 
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the grandeft ftroke—prodigious—aftos 
nifhing—miraculous—never fufpected 
fuch a thing—never dreamt ‘of it— 
could not believe it till I faw the Ga- 
zette——beats every thing I ever heard 
—glorious news though, if one bad 
had but a glimpfe yefterday.’ 

Let minifters of ftate, however, 
take what credit they pleafe to them- 
felves on the fcore of fecrefy, there 
will always be fome to whom nothing 
isfecret. In the courfe of my peram- 
bulations, I met with a few who were 
not deceived, as they faid—No—they 
had afways faid how things would end 
—they had /oug fu/pefed peace was at 
the bottom of all this—fomething put 
it into their heads, a good while agom 
nay, they appealed to their friends, 
whether a week, or a fortnight, or a 
month ago, they had not pofitively 
faid how matters would end, and al- 
though their friends unfortunately - 
could not recollect any fuch predi€tions, 
they took full credit for them, and en- 
deavoured to lool: wifer than the reft 
of the wold. Such fpecimens of ex 
pof fa&o wildom are not uncommon. 
if a man goes into the wheel of pro- 
phecy with twenty conjectures, and 
only one of them turns up 4@ éruth, 
he does not care how much he has 
lot by the other. Yet I muft fay, 
for the modefty of my fellow-fubjects, 
that I met with much fewer of thofe 
pretenders to infight on this, than on 
any other occafion within my remem- 
brance, and I am therefore ftrongly 
inclined to think that nowwithftanding 
their pretenfions, and anxious endea- 
vours to recolleét fomething in favour 
of their fagacity, they were at bottom, 
as much ¢asen in as the reft of the 
world, 

As I proceeded weftward, I beheld 
a feene of joy and fatisfaftion more 
pure and unmixed : the people in the 
itreets every where congratulating one 
another, by a cordial fhake of the 
hand, and unfeigned expreffions of 
happinefs, as if each had that day res 
ceived an advantage peculiar to him- 
felf. They feemed, too, if fancy did 
not betray me, to walk with a more 
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firm ftep, ereé&t mien, and air of fe- 
curity. It was no diminution of their 
courage, that after having braved fo 
many dangers, they fhould appear to 
participate the confcioufnefs of fafety. 
It was not the fafety of the coward 
who flies, and hides himfelf, but of 
thofe who are happy that the means of 
fecurity, which have long been un- 
availingly employed, are at length 
crowned with fuccefs. 

. Thefe mutual congratulations might 
be {een in every ftreet, and in every 
houfe. Parents, a very numerous 
clafs, had the additional fatisfaction 
of refle@ting, that the childrea whom 
war had fpared, would now return 
fafe ard be preferved to them for 
many years. Yet | muft not conceal 
the mixed feelings of one good o'd 
lady, who at firit rejoiced in the idea 
of her fon’s prefervation, her darling 
fon, the ftaff and fupport of her old 
age. Nothing could exceed her gra- 
titude, and the warmth of her ex- 

reflions ; ii was to her a joyful day, 
and fhe entertained a little party with 
fomewhat more than cheerful hofpi- 


tality; yet on a fudden became rather 
thoughtful; her joy feemed to have 
received a fudden check; and this 
difuling itkelf to the company, the 
glafs began to circulate with lef ra- 


pidity. I was at a lofs to conjeture 
the caufe of this fudden, and appa- 
rently unfeafonable change, until her 
brother, an old humourift, whiipered 
to me—‘ Depend upon it, the old 
lady has feen the ghof of a balf-pay 
officer !” 

In fome families, I am obliged to 
fay, that this news, while it ditufed 
general joy, threatened to be attend- 
ed with confequences that were not 
altogether agreeable. Not being able, 
at firft fight, to perceive any ditterence 
between peace and plenty, fchemes of 
expence began to be iuggelted, which 
would have appeared with more pro- 
priety ata future period. Some, not- 
withfanding the latenefs of the feafon, 
began to think that a trip to Brighton 
or te, would wow be pertectly 
geafonable, Some claimed promiles 
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of confiderable value, which had been 
‘made long ago, and were to be ful- 
filled, as foon as peace came. Of 
thefe promifes, one regarded a larger 
houfe, another a fuit of lace, and 
a third, the addition of a carria 
Thefe claims, however, I could eafily 
perceive, -were put in at a time whea 
it was much eafier to renew the pro- 
mife, than comply with the demand, 
and in my official capacity of cenfor- 
general, I took upon me to fuggeft to 
feveral importunate young folks, whe 
were bringing in fuch d///s for payancut, 
that I thought they ought to confider 
that as no day was {pecified for pay- 
ment, they ought to give their pa- 
rents ‘ime; that the peace had come 
fo fuddenly as to afford no perfona 
momeut’s leifure for preparation, and 
that after a war, a nation was in the 
fituation of an individual, after an ill- 
nels, The fever may be gone, and 
the dangerous fymptoms difappears 
but the patient mut have time to re- 
cover his flrenoth, before it would be 
reafonable to expe&t him to a& as a 
healthy perfon. In the mean time, 
there was every reafon to think that 
their parents would 4onour their pre- 
mises, as there could be no doubt of 
their inclination; their hearts were 
at prefent open, and fo would their 
purfes, when it became worth while 
to open them. Already in the courfe 
of the dav, we had feen wonders; 
the mifer had been liberal, and the 
temperate had drawn acork. There 
Was no iaying where all this might 
ead, but in the mean time, it would 
be-mcre prudent, all circumftances 
coufidered, to withdraw the extenfive 
claims aforefaid, and give time to 
prepare for them gradually.—I am 
hopeful my remonftance has had fome 
effect, although I have fince feen how 
extremely difficult it is for fome of 
the claimants to confider peace in ang 
other light than as a charming fome- 
thing that makes every man rich. 
And this, in a certain degree, will 
unquellionably be the confquence. It 
is no {mall boaft that the fpirit and 
enterprize of this country, have ever 
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rifen fuperior to her misfortunes ; and 
many of my readers may remember 
how foon fhe recovered from the loffes 
of the war, termed the American, in 
contradiction to the croakings of the 
difaffeted. There is a fpirit of en- 
terprize in Englith merchants, which 
furmounts every difficulty, backed as 
it is by their credit, or that chara¢ter 
which they every where enjoy for in- 
tegrity and punctuality. We may 
find in other nations, men of in- 
genuity, and we may fufpec that a 
nation like the French may rival us in 
trade; but let it be remembered that 
we have the advantage of two cen- 
turies of unfullied character, to op- 
pofe againft the ingenuity of a peo- 
pie diforganized in government, and 
who for a long time, at leaft, will lie 
under the fufpicion of revolutionary 
changes, which deftroy the credit of a 
commercial people. This at leaft 
may be affirmed, although I fhould 
be forry to pufh the argument farther, 
or revive animofities, which both na- 
tions have agreed to bury. 

Britain is of all nations the moft 
qualified to become great, and opu- 
lent during peace. 


Th’ Almighty hand, which firft her fhores 
fecur’d 

With rolling oceans, and with rocks im- 
mur'd, 

Which fpread her plains, and bade her 
flocks increale, 

Defigned Britannia for the land of peace : 

Where Commerce only fhould exert her 
fway, 

‘And mufing Science trim th’ unfading 
bay. 

The character of the people, too, 
is favourable to the arts of peace. It 
is neither fanguinary nor ambitious. 
The patience with which the lower 
claffes have fuffered, the unavoidable 
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privation of their comforts of late, 
fhows how eafily they may be fatif- 
fied ; and although among the upper 
clafles, we find initances of men who 
have fallen a facrifice to an unbound- 
ed fpirit of avarice, yet in their fchemes, 
they have for a time promoted a ge- 
neral welfare, by giving bread to thofe 
who could not be injured by their 
failure. But what is with me the firft 
confideration, and the trueft caufe of 
fatisfaétion, is the moral character of 
the people, fuperior, I think, to that 
of any people we are acquainted with ; 
religious principle has not loft ground 
among us, although at one time, the 
moft artful endeavours were made to 
eradicate every thing of the kind, but 
which happily had little other effec 
than to incite individuals and bodies 
of men to diffufe religious and moral 
knowledge more widely among thofe 
claffes where, from want of initruction, 
infidelity was more likely to be fuc- 
cefsful. 

It becomes us all, however, what- 
ever our fentiments may be on this 
great occafion, as to the rights of na- 
tions, to confider that war, whoever 
may be the enemy, is a fcourge in- 
flicted by the Almighty. As fuch we 
are taught to acknowledge it in our 
public acts’ of devotion, and as fuch 
we ought to remember it in every 
duty of life. If we have fuffered 
much in this war, now terminated, 
let us remember at whofe hand we 
have received the chaftifement, and 
live in fuch obedience to his precepts, 
in fuch conformity to his will, and 
with fuch an eye to his difpenfations, 
that he may be inclined to haften the 
time, when ‘ nation fhall not lift up 
{word againft nation, neither fhall they 
learn war any more.’ . 


DOWNING, THE SEAT OF THE LATE MR. PENNANT. 


DOWNING, in the parith of 
Whiteford, near Holyweil, beautifully 
fituate among woods, but principally 
known to the world as the feat of the 
date Thomas Pennant, efg. to whofe 


5 


indefatigable refearches the natural 
hiftory and topography of Great Bri- 
tain is under many obligations. Down- 
ing is alfo the principal houfe in the 
townfhip, and built about the yeas 
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16273 but the prefent name is evi- 
dently a corruption of Eden-Owain, 
or the townthip in which it .ftands. 
The houfe was founded by John Pen- 
nant, of Bychton, who, marrying a 
rich heirefs of this place, creéted an 
elegant manfion, with ftone, brought 
from a dingle called Nant-y-bi, op- 
pofite the modern edifice. ‘The pre- 
fent flruéture is ereéted in the form 
of a Roman H; a mode of architec- 
ture common in Wales at that period, 
with this ancient and pious motio on 
the front: ‘ He5 Dduw heb ddim, a 
duw a digon,’ fignifying, without God 
there is nothing : with God enough. 
The grounds are very extenfive, with 
walks along fine fwelling lands be- 
neath the fhady depth of glens, or 
through the contra¢ted meads which 
meander quite to the fhore; with 
delightful views toward the hills, and 
the ancient Pharos on Garreg. Over 
the channel of the Dee are the Hil- 
bree Ifles, on one of which are fome 
remains of a cell of Benedictines ; but 
the fea view is ftill more animated, 
with the fight of numerous fleets en- 
tering and failing out of the port of 
Liverpool. Below the houfe are the 
ruins of the abbey of Malandina, 
which add confiderable beauty to the 
view. ; 

The houfe, mach improved by Mr. 
Pennant at different times, confifts of 
a hall and library, with a large par- 
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lour adjoining, and a fmoking-room 
mott antiquely furnifhed with ancient 
carvings, and the horns of all the Eu- 
ropean beaits of chafe. Above ftairs 
is an elegant drawing room and a tea- 
room. 

The library, which, if minutely de- 
fcribed, would fill a handfome volume 
of itfelf, contains a numerous and 
choice collection of books, chiefly of 
hiftory, and many fcarce editions of 
the clafiics, with a great collection of 
MSS. being folely the labour and in- 
duftry of the late Thomas Pennant, 
efg. among which are his MS. volumes 
of * The Outlines of the Globe,’ in 
twenty-two volumes folio, on which 
uncommon expence has been beftow- 
ed, in tranfcribing, ornaments, and 
iluminations. In the hall are fome 
very good pictures by Peter Paillou, 
an inimitab'e painter of animals and 
birds: the parlour is alfo filled with 
portraits and paintings, mofily re- 
duced from originals by the ingenious 
Mofes Griffith, an untaught genius of 
North Wales, who accompanied Mr. 
Pennant in moft of his tours through 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

The eftate alfo abounds with coal- 
works, as do the environs with lead- 
mines, particularly ene hill, on which 
is a cavern, fuppofed to be made by 
the Romans when they worked theie 
and the neighbouring mines. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 
With a coloured Engraving of that beautiful Birv. 


THIS fpecies of the Picus, or 
Woodpecker, is very well known in 
Britain, and is the largeft of the Bri- 
tih birds, being thirteen inches in 
length : its bill is two inches long, of 
a triangular fhape, and of a dark horn 
colour ; the outer circle of the eye is 
white, furrounding another of red; 
top of the head is of a bright crimfon, 
which extends down the hinder part 
of the neck, ending in a point behind ; 
the eye is Surrounded by a black {pace : 
and from each corner of the bill there 
is a crimfon firea’s pointing down- 


wards; the back and wing coverts 
are of an olive green; the ramp yel- 
low ; the quill fearhers are dufky, bar- 
red on the outer web with black and 
white; the baftard wing is fpotted 
with white ; the fides of the head and 
all the under parts of the body are 
white, flightly tinged with green ; 
the tail is marked with bars like rhe 
wings ; the legs are greenihh. The 
female differs from the male, in not 
having the red mark from the corner 
of the mouth. 

Thefe birds feel entirely on infers; 
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and their principal a€tion is that of 
climbing up and down the bodies or 
boeghs of trees: for the fir purpofe 
they are proviced with a long flender 
tongue, armed with a tharp bony end 
barbed on each fide, which by the 
means of a curious apparatus of muf- 
cles they can exert at pleafure, darting 
it to a great length into the cliffs of 
the bark, transixing and drawing out 
the infeéts that Jurk there. 

They make their nefts in the hol- 
lows of trees: in order therefore to 
force their way to thofe cavities, their 
bills are formed ftrong, very hard, 
and wedge-like attheend. Dr. Der- 
ham obferves, that a neat ridge runs 
a'ong the top, as if an artift had de- 
figned it for flrength and beauty. Yet 
it has not power to penetrate a found 
tree; their perforation of any tree is 
a warning to the owner, to thrown it 
down. Their legs are fhort, but 
ftrong; their thighs very mufcular ; 
their toes difpofed two backward, two 
forward: the feathers of the tail are 
very ftiff, fharp-pointed; and bend- 
ing downward. The three firft cir- 
cumftances do admirably concur, to 
enable them to run.up and down the 
fides of trees with great fecurity ; 
and the ttrength of the tail fupports 
them firmly, when they continue long 
in one place, either where they find 
pleaty of focd, or while they are 
forming an accefs to the interior part 
of the timber.. This form of the tail 
makes their fight very awkward, as 
it inclines their body down, and forces 
them to fy with thort and frequent 
jerks, when they would afcend or even 
keepin a line. Tis fpecies feeds 
oftener on the ground, than any other 
of the genus: ail of them make their 
nelts in the hollows of trees; and lay 


THE prefent moment renders every 
authentic information on this fubject 
of the higheft importance: the public 
are therefore much indebted to Mr. 
Baldwin, our late conful-general in 
Egypt, for his Political and Hiftorical 
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five or fix eggs, of a beautiful femi- 
tranfparent white. Willoughby fays, 
that the female lays five or fix eggs, 
which Pennant allo obferves, adding 
that they are of the above colour. 

‘ Thefe birds,’ hefays, ‘ fometimes 
build in a hollow afp or other tree, 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground. 
The male and female take-it by turns, 
to bore through the living part of the 
wood, till they come to the rotten 
part, wherein after being hollowed 
out to a proper depth, they lay their 
eggs, which are generally five, and 
fometimes fix in number, greenith, 
with fmall black fpots. ‘The young 
ones climb up and down the trees be- 
fore they can fy. It is worthy of re- 
mark to obferve with what nicety the 
holes of the woodpecker are made, as 
perfely round as if made by the 
affiftance of a pair of compaifes. 
Nuthatches, ftarlings, and bats, fre- 
quently build in thefe holes when de- 
ferted. 

* Both Frifch and Klein miftake in 
faying that the females have not the 
red crown, for even the young ones 
in the neit have the appearance of it: 
and [have had them brought to me 
when they could fcarcely fly, when 
the red was mixed with brown ; bat 
they do not become of a full red till 
after the firft mouit. They are faid 
to be fond of bees in winter, making 
great havock among them. Salerne 
obferves, that they are found in the 
markets in Italy, at Bologna; but 
this is not extraordinary, for the Ita- 
lians eat ali {mall birds almof without 
exception. 

‘In fir A. Lever’s mufeum, there 
is a variety of this bird, of a ftraw- 
colour throughout, except the crown, 
which is faintly marked with red.’ 


Recollections relative to that country. 
They appear to be written by one 
who has long had a view of the effet 
which the weaknefs of the Turkith 
empire muft have toward its own dif- 
folution ; and who has been long en- 
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gaged in planning and executing mea- 
fures by which his own country may 
yeap the greateft and moft folid ad- 
vantages. ‘To him we are indebted 
for the circumftance that the French 
have been twice expelled from India 
in lefs than three months after a de- 
claration of war: events of which 
Mr. Baldwin may with great reafon, 
and we think with great virtue, fpeak 
exultingly. His exertions to eftablifh 
a direct commerce from England to 
Egypt, are charatteriftic of the trueit 
patriotifm ; and by his means ¢ In 
1776, 1777, and 1778, thips were 
arriving at Alexandria from England, 
and at Suez from India, at the fame 
time. We compofed our bowl, (fays 
he) of the Ganges, the Thames, and 
the Nile, and trom the top of the 
Pyramid drank profperity to Eng- 
land.’ 

Thefe Recollections are contained 
in a fall octavo volume: the Preface 
is animated and interefting, and will, 
(if any thing can) convince even the 
loudeit oppofers of miniftry, how ab- 
folutely neceffary it was to the falva- 
tion of their country, that Egypt 
fhould be f{natched from the dominion 
of France; and how incalculable has 
been the merit of the brave defenders 
of Acre; and the glorious conquerors 
of Cairo and Alexandria.— I confider 
Egypt,’ fays this fpirited writer, ‘ as 
conquered by the arms of England. 
I have attempted to do juftice to the 
brave foldiers who conquered it. It 
is a Queftion now, whether we fhould 
keep it? That we fhould keep it ap- 
pears to me to be a matter of neceflity : 
that we ought to keep it, is to be feen 
in its worth ; in its importance to the 
commerce; and in that, to all the 
interefts of the fate.’ 

Some circumftances related in this 
Preface will produce refleétions of the 
deepeit regret, in all thofe who with 
that worth and talents, when employ- 
ed in the fervice of their country, 
fhould ever meet the moft liberal re- 
ward and encouragement.—But con- 
{cious virtue, and an internal fenfe of 
haying performed his duty, is, to the 
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wife and good man, a greater reward 
than it is in the power of kings or 
minilters to beftow. 

So much of late has been written on 
Egypt, that it may be thought the 
fobje& is exhaufted. Far from it: 
Mr. Baldwin has chofen new ground : 
he has not traverfed the myitic thores 
of Mizraim as an antiquary, nor watt- 
ed his time in tracing the Nile to its 
fource, nor yet in meafuring thofe 
* Monuments of human power for no 
human purpofe,’—the Pyramids. He 
has direéted his puriuits to objets 
worthy the attention of the ftatefman 
and the merchant; and while the 
French Sgavans were anxious to {well 
libraries with their produétions, he 
was not lefs laudably employed in 
pointing out thofe particulars, which, 
if attended to, would fill our ware- 
houfes, and icatter plenty over our 
land. 

Thework commenceswith ¢ Specu- 
lations on the Situation and Refources 
of Egypt,’ drawn up by the author at 
the exprefs defire of government, in 
the year 1785, in confequence of 
which, he was appointed conful-ge- 
neral in Egypt.—They are worthy the 
moft ferious attention of all political 
readers at the prefent crifis. 

The laft piece in this fmall, but va- 
luable volume, is the following letter, 
the nature of which we conceive to be 
fo interefiing, as to deferve the moit 
general circulation, and have there- 
fore thought it our duty to give it our 
readers without delay. 


Lerrer to the right hon. Henry 
Dunpas, &e. &c. 
Sir, 

In yielding to the general with of 
my friends to be informed of the hif- 
tory, as-far as I am able to inform 
them, of the late invafion of Egypt, 
and of the circumftances which led to 
it, and which are likely to arife out of 
it; I have not hefitated to recur to 
papers, and memorials which were 
written at your requeft, and confe- 
quently owe their exiftence to your 
confideration and regard forme. I 
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do not know if my doing it without 
your previous permiffion may fland in 
need ct an apology ; I would not have 
dove it, if I had thought fo myfeif, 
but { wil give for my apology, if I 
mut give an apology, my motive ; 
and it is, *‘ That our country may 
know that fuch fimple men as myieif, 
and their opinions, are not difregard- 
ed by miniters when they treat of 
events, however remote they may 
feem to be in profpceét, if they appear 
to have any verifimilitude in argu- 
ment, Or foundation in fact.’ And 
that you, fir, have done me the ho- 
nour to attend to thefe opinions, par- 
ticularly when the world was difpofed 
to Jaugh at them; aid have availed 
of them, as the events have proved, 
to the honour and advantage ef our 
country. 

But, fir, the political cauldron is 
compounding of great events. More 
is foreboding : more ‘hubble bubble ;” 
more ‘ toil and-trouble.? It would 
require almoft magical penetration to 
conceive it. 

Will you allow me, fir, to take up 
the thread of my difcourfe from the 
letter I had begun, but could not fend 
from Naples ; and to explain what I 
meant to fay when J afferied that Bo- 
naparte had touched upon the tub- 
verfion of the Turkifh empire, and 
had only failed of it when he failed in 
his defign upon Acri. 

All Syria was fufpended by the fiege 
of Acri. The mountains of (ailra- 
van, of Lebanon, of Cafiius, were 
never completely fubjugated by the 
Turk. ‘The *thhabitants are generally 
Maronita Chriftians, ‘There is a na- 
tion called Meteveli, and another of 
Durzis. ‘They are all of independent 
turn of mind : are all armed from the 
age of boys, and are governed by 
their own Emirs, or Sheicks, -or 

Princes. I have been among them, 
and was acquainted with the Emir 
Uleff, and Emir Monfur, and Sheick 
Ali Jamblat, and many others. They 
are all warriors, loving athletic exer- 
cfes. They may be numbered at 
oue hundred thoufand fighting men, 


Sir Sydney Smith appears to have 
known their importance. He cor- 
refponded with the chiefs of thefe men. 
‘They had been perfuaded by Bona- 
parte; and fir Sydney Smith reclaim- 
ed them from the courfe and purpofe 
he had engaged them to adopt.’ Sir 
Sydney Smith encouraged them by his 
condu&. It was the conduct of a 
man infpired. People {peak of the 
defence of Acri as of fomething pro- 
digious: It was prodigious! The 
Alexander of the day, with his army 
of conquerors, was made heart-fick 
before Acri, by a handful of Britons. 
Acri, an atom before fuca a conque- 
ror. 

It is very true: and very fortunate 
for the worid that he was ftopped; 
for if he had conquered Acri, all Sy- 
ria wou'd have fubmitted at the fame 
inftant of time. The mountains would 
have declared for him, and he would 
have difpofed of tie arms, and of the 
reputation of his conqueits, to fubvert 
the Turkith empire. 

What would have been his next 
meafure? His next meafure would 
have been to conquer Afia Minor. 
You fee him, fir, by the conqueft of 
Syria, at the defiles of Taurus. 

I know this country too. I know 
it for more than thirty years to have 
been in a ftate of revolt. It is go- 
verned by independent-agas, or chiefs 
of diiiri¢ts ; revolted from oppreffion ; 


every man afferting and maintaining ~ 


his own; giving property and free- 
dom, and the energies of freedom to 
his adherents; and defending his ef- 
tates with refolution and effe&. In 
the exigencies of war they have made 
common canfe with the fate; they 
have contributed a quota of men to the 
war; but upon no account have they 
fuffered pathas, or officers of autho- 
rity, to come among them to govern. 
They have no colleétive force; no 
concert, nO Co-Operation, as to their 
general intereft. If they had been 
threatened by the whole mafs of power 
from Syria, what could they have 
done ? 

They could have done nothing. 


/ 
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Bonaparte would have foftened their 
defcent by a proclamation. He would 
have fent to them individually. ‘ You 
fee that I have conquered Egypt and 
Syria, and that nothing can refift my 
arms. I am at your door. I am 
marching into Afia Minor. I am 
marching to.Conftantinople. If you 
will live in your independency, I pro- 
mife to maintain you in your indepen- 
dency, in your religion, and in your 
eftates. If you think that you can 
moleft me in my progrefs ; you will 
feel the weight of my detolating 
fword.’ 

And they would have fubmitted ; 
and Bonaparte would have marched 
triumphant to the boundary of Aiia ; 
to the confine of Europe. He would 
hence have looked down upon Con- 
ftantinople. 

I kaow, fir, that you have already 
farted at the dilemma of the Ortoman 
throne.x—The natural retreat of the 
Turk, Afia Minor, cut off.—At his 
back an inveterate rebellion condu:'ed 
by adefperate chief.—All around him 
defection, defection, defection.—A 
prifoner in his capital at the mercy 
of Nomercy! Need I proceed to the 
end ? 

Bonaparte faw all this ; and from the 
mirrour of his ambition, already faw 
himfelf reflected Arbiter of Turkey. 
He faw the eagle blenching at his ap- 
proach. What could then have ttopt 
him? But luckily for the world, A- 
cri ftopt him. But Acri threw the 
moniter on his back ; but Acri ex- 
pofed this chimerato the world. He 
turned about, but did not turn from 
his defign. He carried it boiling in 
his ftomach to France. He faw it 
praQticable from another direction. 
He knew the weaknefs of mankind. 
He had {kill and craft enough to abufe 
it. ‘This is the era of revolutions, he 
faid to his army upon his return, and 
the army caught it ;—they {wore to 
fupport him. They made him arbi- 
ter of their fate. ta 

It is not an ordinary ftory of an 
ordinary mind, than can break at 
once through a cloud of diigrace, into 
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fuch a fudden blaze of confidence and 
power ; for the defeat at Acri was no 
inconfiderabie defeat ; for the defertion 
of his companions of arms in the Eaft, 
was not that commendable aé& which 
fhould recommend him to a further 
conceffion of confidence and power. 
It was the diimemberment of Turkey ; 
it was the fafcinating effects of fuch 
a icheme upon the powers of Europe, 
that recommended him; and indeed, 

Whaat a card to play off to avarice : 
what a card to play off to ambition! 
Do we want more to account for the 
fudden reverfe of tortune in Italy ? 
Three-and-twenty fortrefles farren- 
dered by the fame hand, that after 
fo much wafte of blood and treafure 
conquered them ! 

So far advanced as this in his pro- 
je&, | did believe that he would have 
left England to her expedition to 
Egypt. I did believe, that he would 
have deduced the fecurity of his Egyp- 
tian conqueft, whether maftered by 
the Englith, or not, among the necef- 
fary coafequences of his expedition to 
‘Turkey. J did believe that he would 


have been fentible of the infurmount- 
able ditliculty of fuccouring Alexan- 
dria with a fleet; and that Gantheaume 
would have been employed to tranf- 
port forces into Greece ; I did believe 
all this, and faid it ; becaufe I am apt 
to believe in the infailibility of thefe 


great men. This was, obvioufly to 
me, the game he ought to have piay- 
ed. It was tempting, it was open, it 
promifed fuccefs ; but he was loft in 
the danger of Egypt. He perfifted in 
trying to fave Egypt: and did not 
know that he was lofing his time. 
England had conquered Egypt be- 
fore 1 left it; fhe had only to avait 
of the advantage fhe had gained. 
Gantheaume has been difappointed. 
The Republicans have not conquered 
Turkey: the moment, perhaps, is 
loft: the Northern Confederacy muft 
be otherwife difpofed. — But the 
Greeks, he may fay, are revolted in 
their hearts; but all Servia is in re- 
bellion ; but the Turkith power is a 
phantom. But | willattempt it yet. 
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Indeed, the flood-gates of dominion 


feem every where to be wrenched: 
the waters are out: the land-marks 
are removed. God alone caa tell 
when this afflifting fpirit may fub- 
fide. 

The .tendency of diforder is ne- 
ceflarily to dillolution ; and a day will 
come wheo order will refume its 
reign. 

I do not mean to be particular, 
when I {pea'c of the tendency of dif- 
order. 1 mean to awaken our policy 
to the general diforder of Eurepe. 1 
think that France may net, at this 
time, find it fo eafy a talk to accom- 
plith her deGgns upon Turkey, but I 
think alfo that nothing can long pro- 
trac the fall- of that decaying em- 
ire. 

Upon this principle we cannot part 


with Egypt at any rate. To whom 


fhouid we part with it? Tf there were 
fuficient reafon to jultify our fending 
an army into Egypt to expel the 
French, the fame reafon muft exift for 
keeping them out. Then, how would 
you keep them out? Would you put 


the Turk in poffeffion of it again? 
They cannot keep the French out. 
They could not keep them out before; 
and when the ‘French were in, could 
they drive them out? Are arguments 
wanting to fubftantiate this? Is the 
Turk more powerful thaa he was ? 
But England has profeffed to reco- 
ver Egypt forthe Turk: and fhail 
Engiand wreit Egypt fromthe French, 
to rob it from the Turk ? Would this 
be acting the part of a faithful ally? 
But England did not fend her armies 
to Egypt out of compliment to the 
Turk. England had an inzerett in 
wrefling Eypt from the French; an 
intereft, equivalent to the magnitude 
of the undertaking: and fhall the 
abandon this meafure of fafety to her 
intereft before fhe is fure to have ac- 
complifhed the intent of it? If the 
Turk could have kept the Freneh out, 
there would have been no want of the 
armies of !.ngland to drive them out. 
The Turk attempted with the whole 
force of his empire to drive them out ; 
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but the world is informed how mifera- 
bly he was defeated. The Turk 
therefore is inadequate in power. Shall 
England then reftore it to the Turk, 
who cannot by himfelf defend it? 
Shall England live expofed to the fame 
danger again? Then what is to be 
done ? 

England fhould be ¢ver faithful to 
her principles. Faithful to her allies. 
England mutt fay to the Turk, you 
fhall have your province. We will 
defend it for you. You fhall have 
your tribute, as the Mameluks were 
engaged to pay it. Did the Mameluk 
ever remit to you any tribure 2? Could 
you force even the Mameluk to pay 
to you his tribuce ? Then England will 
aniwer that your tribute fhall be paid. 
Then what will the confequences be to 
England ? 

] have faid, fir, in my fpeculations 
on Egypt, that fhe annually fent a 
thoafand thigs abroad with her fuper- 
fluous productions. To enter into a 
detail of this commerce would furpafs 
the.bounds of a letter: but it may be 
to your fatisfaétion to know, that in 
rice, and grain, and coffee, and fenna, 
and flax, and hemp, fal ammoniac, 
myrrh, and aloes; and gums of all 
kinds; and ivory, fafflower, hides, 
indigo, fugar, and an infinite variety 
of articles ufeful to our confymption 
and manufaciure ; a thoufand cargoes 
may eafily be compofed, and annually 
imported from Egypt into England. 
Do I fay a thouland thips? Yes! A 
theufand fhips, and I have left out of 
my account the lake Natron.: pre- 
ducing a ialt, anfwering all the pur- 
pofes of foda in bleaching, and in 
making of foap, equal to a thoufand 
cargoes more, if required. All this 
will pre-dappofe a want of European 
manufacture in an adequate propor- 
tion. Clot, and fhalloons, and Man- 
chefter goods, and baize, and blank- 
ets, and fhawls: cutlery, iron ware, 
watches, lead, tin, tin plates, to- 
bacco, cochincal, and arms: gun- 
powder, and of every aflortment that 
can be named. This I can {peak of, 
from my experience and obfervation. 
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This is what has been done. But if 
Egypt was protected from the tyranny 
which has oppreffed it; if the peafant 
could enjoy the frait of his labour ; 
if he had not to fear the difplay of his 
means ; his means would enable him, 
and his fpirit would prompt -him, to 
indulge himfelf a little more in the 
conveniences and elegances of life. 


If Egypt could be improved, ia any 


proportion to its fuiceptibility cf im- 

provement, I would not hefitate to 

fay, that we might reckon upon a 

circulation of two thoufand fhips of 

commerce in one year from Egypt to 
the ports of England. Do we forget 
what Egypt was! I have feen what it 
is, fir! The French have feen it, and 
know its worth. If it cap be held to 

England ; fhe may talk of jewels in 

her crown, but a brighter than this, 

fhe will not poffefs. 

To pretend to fay, in the fiu€tuat- 
ing fate of power in Europe at pre- 
fent, who fhall fall, and who thall 
rfe; who fha!! be defpoiled, and who 
tha}l divide the {poil; is not the pur- 
pofe of my prefent addrefs. A great 
diforder is near at hand. Thofe will 
fare beft, who have bet deferved. 
In this reflection, | feel moft com- 
fortable for hone England, 

G. Batpwin, 

London, Sept. 17, 1801. 

The following extracts from the fame 
work will be found interciting by 
our readers, as containing more 
authentic information than can be 
expeted from the French ac- 
counts. 


The Situation of Ezypt relative to other 
Parts of the Globe. 


Egypt communicates with theeoafls 
of Syria, Caramania, Natolia, and 
the coafts of the Black Sea; with the 
coatts of Greece, of italy, and France; 
with the coatts of Spain, the northern 
coait of Africa, and’ ail the iflands of 
the Mediterranean, ina {pace of twenty 
days: it communicates with the coalis 
of Arabia Felix, of the gulphs of 
Perfia and Bengal, the eatiern coals 
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of Africa, Madagafcar, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, in forty days; with ° 
the coaits of Sumatra, Java, Japan, 
and China; the Philippines, the coatts 
of Brazil, and great part of America; 
with all the interior parts of Afia, 
Africa, and Europe, in ninety days: 
it approaches England to her poffef- 
fions in the Eaft Indies, by a commu- 
nication of fixty days; and in one 
hundred days may fend her tidings to 
the fartheft corners of the earth. 

Thefe things are not merely pofli- 
ble, but from natural caufes, provi- 
dentially and periodically revolving, 
Often practicable and certain. 


Commerce of Egypt. 


Having enumerated with what won- 
derful celerity Egypt, by reafon of its 
favoured pofition, can communicate 
with every other country of the globe, 
I may reafonably take this advantage 
likewife to the account of its com- 
merce ; for what advantages do not 
derive to commerce from brevity and 
expedition? But Egypt has other ad- 
vantages as important as thele; the 
has the fame facility of intercourfe in- 
ternally, and can convey her produce 
and importations to every town and 
village’ in the country, with equal 
promptitude and eafe. The Nile pro- 
vides for this ; but Egypt las a more 
eflential obligation to the Nile. 

Preduéions aid Commercial Refources. 

Were it needful, I would enter inte 
a detail of the various productions of 
Egypt; but fafficient for the prefent 
purpofe may be to aver, from obe 
fervation cf my own, that having fup- 
plied her natural wants, fhe can fend 
annually a thoufand fhips abroad with 
her fuperfluous produétions. 

She is the magazine of all the trade 
of Ye the mart for all the cofice 
and rich gums of that proud territory ; 
fhe is the magazine to all the interior 
parts of Africa, producing gold duft, 
ivory, fenna, drugs: fhe is the refort 
of all the traders of the world; it feems 
acommon centre of univerfal com- 
merce: the coin of all the world is 
current heze, 
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Importance of the Situation of Egyot to 
England, femply in fubfervience to ber 
Political and Commercial Correfpond- 
ence with India. 

A communication with India by the 
Red Sea may be eftablithed, which, 
in its confequences, will have. this 
operation : it will create a cail for the 
manufactures of Bengal principally, 
which wil! contribute to the profperity 
of that country. It will, in exchange, 
fupply them with a large return of 
fpecie, the finew of cur importance 
in India. It will deduct from that of 
the French, by taking away the 
foundation of their trade. It will af- 
ford a channel of expeditioes corref- 
pondence, which is the foul of go- 
vernmert, between England and the 
Fatt Indies; and in the event of a 
fudden war, may enable us to con- 
quer our rivals, and add their pof- 
feffions to our own. 

That event did happen, and the 
eftablifhment I formed with thefe 
views, was the vehicle of our falva- 
tion in India; was the vehicle of our 
prefervation- in the Weit Indies; was 
the inftrament of gaining that osly 
equivalent we had to offer in our ne- 
gociation for peace; was a circum- 
ftance which had a confiderfible fhare 
in faving our national honour. 

Theie thould be earneits of its fu- 
ture importance ; but more may be 
faid. Very little, indeed, need now 
be added, to prove the communication 
by Egypt to be a neceffary link in the 
chain of our connection with India. 
It will appear with more effect, in a 
view of the importance of this fitua- 
tion to France. I forefee, that the 
topic is replete with matter of ardu- 
ous {peculation. : 


Importance of Egypt to France. 


Before the fate of America was de- 
cided, I took into my head to argue 
thas—1780; but the argument was 
not without extraneous provocation. 

* Should France be fenfible of the 
advantage of adding Egypt to her do- 
Winions, and were iemptcd to try the 
conquett of it 5 fuppofing ber triumphant 
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in the prefint conteft upon the fea; what 
power on earth could prevent her de- 
figns ?? 

But the queition being yet doubtful 
as to its iffue, this might. be faid, 
* Were France to make the beft ufe 
of her prefent power, her plan would 
be to leave America to her fate; to 
preierve her prefent naval confidera- 
tion entire; and to fecure the neutra- 
lity ot England to this more plaufible 
deugn. It will bear inveftigation.’ 

For America, independent, may 
grow to be a more dangerous enemy 
to France than Engiand is; firit, from 
the proximity of her power to the 
French iflands ; and next, from the 
irreconcileable principles of American 
policy, with the known maxims of 
French government. 

Becauie France will fecure, without 
fighting, what all her efforts have ne- 
ver obiained—to fay, ‘as ftrong a 
fleet as England, and a colony more 
than adequate to all her iflands, and 
ali her sprofpeéts from American con- 
nections.’ 

Becaufe the commercial interefts of 
England and France, drawing thence 
to oppofite points, may remove the 
ancient bone of contention.' 

Becaufe every confideration con- 
fpires in fuch a fyftem to aggrandize 
the power, increafe the wealth, and 
infure the tranquillity of France. 

The navigation is fhort and fafe. 

The colony fubje& neither to hurri- 
canes, ficknefs, nor earthquake. 

No rival in the way of her com- 
mercial operations. 

No enemy to intercept her fuccours, 
in cafe of alarm. 

No need of tranfporting fubfiftence 
to her forces when there. 

Were all this to be obtained, would 
not France take it for a doubtful 
caufe? Would not England accede to 
it, to purchafe her defection from 
America? 

The idea of recovering America 
from an attual uncertain ftate of the 
war, would have weight with Eng- 
land; but in contemplation of her 
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free of danger to thefe from the 
growing power of America, in any 
feture contention, ought to difpofe her 
for {uch an accommodation. France 
woud have nothiag to fear from the 
refen ment of America, becaufe it 
muft be the intereft of England to de- 
prive her of her ftrength. ‘ihe ac- 
ceffion of Egypt to France might be 
difarmed of its danger to England; 
and nature has concurred to every 
other difjualifcation. The incepend- 
ency of America, or even an unre- 
ftricted trade, which has already been 
offered to them, are fraught with mif- 
chiefs to the interefts of England: I, 
rather than grant them, wou!d vow 
perpetual war with France. 

But this opportunity is gone; at 
the time I now write, America is in- 
dependent. Let us revert to our text. 

The importance of this fituation to 
France is, } think, tranicendenily 
fhewn in the refle&tions we have juit 
read. England mui now look with 
a jealous eye to the machinations of 
France. 


Conqueft of Egypt by France. 

There is a long preliminary to be 
feitled before this can be attempted 
with any certainty of effect. ‘The 
temptation is, however, paramount 
to all. 

When I faid, that the independency 
of America, or even an unrettriftcd 
trade allowed to them, was pregnant 
with mifchiefs to England, 1 confefs 
that I fufpeéted from the leaft of them 
almoft unavoidable perdition to, our 
fettlements in the Eaft Indies. The 
effet of the former I confidered to be 
nearer; but I looked for the fame con- 
fequences, more remote in the pro- 
fpecst, even from the latter: I would 
rather have vowed perpetual war to 
France. 

Some reafons will be expected fro 
me, { fuppofe, for this inveterate 
pre-eleSion, 

If the latter may be vindicated by 
argument, the firft, of courfe, will 
fpeak for itfelf: 1 dhail only {peak to 
the latter, 


’ 
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Then, I fay, an unreftri@ed trade 
will admit the ihips of America into 
allthe ports in the Haft Indies; and 
this intercourfe with our fettlements 
wil produce the effect. 

What is the ftate of the Englih 
poTefiions in the Katt Indies? 

A country almoit equal in extent to 
all Europe, and richer in its natural 
refources. 

An army of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, well diiciplined. — 

‘A revenue badly admin ftered, ca- 
pable of defraying fuch an army ; of 
defraying the civil government; and 
{till of remitting millions fterling an- 
nuaky to England. 

Az a diftance mocking all coercion. 

‘France and America nearer to them 
than England, and ever anxious to fa- 
vour their defzAion. 

Viih fuch truths to revolve in minds 
already complaining of the arbitrary 
exerciie of authority, the Americans 
arrive among then free, exulting, 
broke lofe from all reftraints. Need 
any thing be added? 

Bat I do not infill upon this, as a 
fole and indifpenfable incestive : it has 
a portentous look, no doubt, and may 
come in as a caule, or be concomitant 
to the effect: I contruS my motive 
to this congue upon other grounds, 

1 corftruc&t it upon the degeneracy 
and degradation of the Turks ; upon 
the weaknefs of the Egyptians; upon 
the common policy of empires and of 
{tates ; and upon its general compati- 
bility with the views and intérefts of 
every European mariime ftate en- 
compafling the Mediterranean fea. 

Thefe confiderations united, (and 
who fall fry they have no exiftence 
in fat?) The oppofition of England, 
and of all who may be difpofed to join 
her, will fail in their belt efforts to 
prevent it. 

Mutt [ fupport my propofitions by 
argument? Then I appeal to the fate 
of the Turkifh empire; an empire 
difmembered by revolt; defpoiled of 
revenue; having no refources; their 
military fpirit debafed; their Aeet de- 
graded ; their power a phantom ; their 
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government deceding under its con- 
ftitutional defects. 

Aad is it Rill for me to prove that 
the nature of all power i: to affeit it- 
felf; to encroach wheie it can ? Then 
appeal to the fate cf Poland ; appeal 
to America; appeal to the Crimea ; 
appeal to Holland; appeal to the 
Hiflory of the World. 1 believe 
there is an eilential principle in tie 
doétrine of power: it is another at- 
mofphere; it can know no void; it 
rufhes in upon every recefs ; it is do- 
minion’s tide ; its caufes float upon 
the pafions and diftempers of men. 

In this view, were the powers of 
Auftria and Rufita to prefs in upon 
the yielding provinces of the Turk, 
France, unable to oppofe them, would 
embrace the alternative, and join in 
the fpoil: Egypt would be the na- 
tural lot of France; and Ruffia and 
Anftria, elated and fated with the di- 
vifion of the reft, applyirg to the ad- 
vantages contained in ihe completion 
‘of thefe eveits, confpire, concert, 
and mutuaily abét the general and fe- 
parate interefts of the whole, 

I haye before defcribed the defence- 
lefs flate of Egypt, as to its proper 
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refources; and now, the protection 
they derived from their nominal de- 
pendence on the Porte, is loft in the 
extinction of that power itfelf. Who, 
then, is to refit the powers which 
may atiail her ? 

lf Venice is to recover a portion of 


her loit commerce and eitates; if 


Spain, and Genoa, and Mal’, al- 
lured by the profpect of gain to them- 
felves, from the confequence of fuc- 
cefs in thefe fchemes, fhould join their 
confederate force to the fleets of 
France; would Englaud fingly op- 
pofe them? Or who is to oppofe them 
with any effect? 

France, in poffefion of Egypt, 
would poffefs the mafler-key to ail the 
trading nations of the earth. En- 
lightened, as the times are, in the 
general arts of navigation and com- 
merce, fhe might make_it the empo- 
rium of the world: fhe might make 
it the awe of the Peitern world, by 
the facility fhe would command of 
tranfporti..g her forces thither, by fur- 
prize, in any number, and at any 
time ; and England would hold her 
pofeffions in India at the mercy of 
France. 


The History of Knowiepce, Learninc, and Taste, in 


Great Britain, during-the Reign of King Cuarves II. 


Part tv *, 


[ From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1800. ] 


POLITE literature may be faid to 
have flourifhed during this reign, and 
it may be confidered as the com- 
mencement of an era which has not 
impioperly been termed the Auguflan 
age of Britith literature; yet it mutt 
be confefled that the public tafte was 
at this period fcarcely refined ; and it 
may be obferved, even in this its in- 
fant ftate, to have fuffered no {mall 
degree of corruption. 

it wasin’the reign that there ap- 
peared a race of writers who have 
been termed the metaphyfical poets. 
“They were men of learning ; and to 
fhow their learning was their whole 


endeavour: but, unluckily refolving - 


to fhow it in rhyme, inftead of writ- 
ing poetry they only wrote verfes ; 
and often fuch verfes as ftood the trial 
of the finger better than the ear; for 
the modulation was fo imperfeét, that 
they were only found to be verfes by 
counting the fyllables. If the father 
of criticifm has rightly denominated 
poetry an :mitative art, thele writers 
will, without great wrong, lofe their 
right to the name of poets ; for they 
cannot be faid to have imitated any 
thing ; they neither copied nature nor 
life—neither painted the forms of mat- 
ter, nor reprefented the. operations of 
intelle&t. Thofe, however, who deny 
them to poets, mult aliow them to be 


* Sce the Univerfal Magazine, vol, 107, page 341, for Part 3. 
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wits. If wit (or rather genius) in- 

deed be well defcribed by Pope, as 

being 

¢ What oft is thought, but ne’er fo well 
expiels d, 


they certainly never attained, nor ever 
fought it; for they endeavoured to be 
fingular i in their thoughts, and were 

carelefs of their diction. If, by a 
more noble and more adequate con- 
ception, that be confidered as wit 
which is at onge natural and new, that 
which though not obvious, is, upon 
its frtt production, acknowledged to 
be jult; if it be that, which he that 
never found it wonders how he miffed, 
to wit of this kind the metaphyfical 
poets rarely ‘afpired; their thoughts 
are often new, but feldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are 
they jufts and the reader, far from 
wondering that he milled them, won- 
ders more frequently by what per- 
verfenefs of induilry they were ever 
found. Bat wit, abftracted from its 
effe&s on the hearer, has been more 
correétly and philofophically confider- 
ed as a kind of d.fecrdia coucors—a 
combination of diflimilar images, or 
difcovery of occult refemblances in 
things apparently unlike. Of wit, 
thus defined, they have more than 
enough ; the moft heterogeneous ideas 
are yoked by violence together; na- 
ture and art are ranfacked for illutra- 
tions, comparifons, and allusions ; 
their learning inftruéts, and their fub- 
tity furprifes; but improvement is 
dearly bought, and admiration ill ex- 
changed for pleafure. It will readily 
be. inferred that they were not fuc- 
cefsful in reprefenting or moving the 
affections: as they were wholly oc- 
cupied in fomething unexpected and 
furprifing, they had no‘regard to that 
uniformity of fentiment which enables 
us to conceive and excite the pains 
and pleafures of other minds. They 
never inquired what they themfelves 
fhould have faid or done on other oc- 
cafions; their only aim was to fay 
what had never been faid before. 
They wrote rather as beholders* than 
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partakers of human nature, as beings 
looking upon good ard evil impaflive, 
and at leifyre ; as Epicurean deities, 
making remarks on the actions of 
men, and the viciffitudes of life, with- 
cut intereft, and without emotion. 
Their courtihip was void of fondnefs, 
and their lamentation of forrow. Nor 
was the fublime more withia their 
reach than the pathetic, for they did 
not attempt that coimpreheniion and 
expante of thougltt which at once fils 
the whole mind, and of which the frit 
effet is fudden aftonifhment, and the 
fecond rational admiration. Sublimity 
is produced by aggregation, and little- 
nefs by difperfion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and confit in po- 
fitions not hmited by exceptions, and 
in defcriptions not defcending to mi- 
nuteneis. It is with great propriety 
that fubtilty (whic ch in its original ~~ 
port means exility of particles) i 
taken in its metaphorical meaning for 
nicety of difinction. Thofe writers 
who lay on the watch for névelty 
could have Lttle hope of ercatnels, for 
great things cannot have efcaped 
former obfervation. - Their attempts 
were always analytic; they broke 
every image into fragments; and 
could no more reprefent, by their 
flendr concetts and jaboured particu- 
larities, the profpeets of nature, than 
he who diffetts a fin béam with a 
prifm can exhibit the wide effulgence 
of a fummer nocn. 

What they wanted however of the 
fublime the ‘y fupplied with hyperbole : 
their ampfiication had no limits 5 
they left not only reafon but fancy 
behind. and produced combinations 
of confufed magnificenc®, wiich not 
only could not be credited, but could 
not be imagined. Yet great labour, 
directed by great abilities, is never 
wholly lott : if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon falfe conceits, they 
fometimes {truck out unexpected truth ; 
if their thoughts were far-fetched, 
they were fometimes worth the car- 
riage: to write oa their plan it was 
neceflary to read and think ; no mag 
could be born a metaphyiical - 
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ror affume to the dignity of a writer 
by deicripuois, by traditional imagery 
and hereditary fimilies. 

This kiad of compofition, borrow- 
ed from Marino and his followers, 
had been recommended by the exam- 
ple of Donne, a man of very exten- 
five and various knowledge; and by 
Jonfon, whofe manner retembled that 
of Donne more in the ruggednefs of 
hi: lines than the cait-cf his fenti- 
ments. When their reputation was 
high, they had undoubtedly more 
imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate facceffors, of whom 
any remembrance can be faid to re- 
main, were Suckling, Wailer, Den- 
ham, Cowley, and Milten. Denham 
and Waller fought another way to 
fame, ty improvi g the harmony of 
Our numbers. Milron tricd the me- 
taphyfical flyle only in his lines on 
Hobfon the Carrier. Cowiey adopted 
it, and excelled his predecetiors ; 
having as much fentiment, and more 
mufic. Suckling neither improved 
verfification, nor abounded in conceits. 
The fathionable ttyle remained chiefly 
with Cowley: Suckling could not 
reach, and M.lon difdained it. 

Abraham Cowley, the lift, and 
undoubredly the bett of tis clafs, was 
born in 1618. His father dying when 
he was young, he was left to the care 
of his mother, who is reprefented as 
ftruggling earneilly to procure him a 
literary education; end who, as the 
lived to the age of eighty, had her 
folicitude rewarded by (ceing ‘er fon 
both eminent and grateful. He was 
admitted into Weftmin‘ier fchool, and 
foon diitinguiihed there, affurding 
fuch early proofs, not only of ac- 
quired knowledge but comprehenfion 
of things, as to more tardy minds 
feems fcarcely credible. A volume 
of poems was printed io his thirteenth 
year, contain ng the Hifory of Pyra- 
mus and Thibe, written when ten 
years old, and Cenftantine and Phi- 
litus, written two years after, 

He was removed to Cambridge in 
1636, where he continued his ftudies 
with great intenfenefs, for he is fad 


to have written the greater part of his 
Davideis while fo young a ftudent; a 
work, of which the materials could 
not have been collected without the 
ftudy of many years, but by a mind 
of the greateft vigour and activity, a 
mind capacious by nature and re- 
plenifhed by ftudy. In 1643, being 
mafier of arts, he was, by the preva- 
lence of the parliament, ejected from 
Cambridge, and theltered himfelf at 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; where 
he publithed a {auire called the Puritan 
and Papiit, and io diftineuithed him- 
felf by the warmth of his loyalty, and 
the elegance of his converfation, that 
he gained the kindnefs and confidence 
of thofe who attended the king. 
Avout the time when Oxford was 
furrendered to the parliament he fol- 
lowed the gueen to Paris, where he 
became fe-retary to lord Jeron., and 
was employed in fuch correipondence 
2s the royal caufe required, partt_u- 
la.ly in.cyphering and decyphering 
the letters that paffed between the 
king and queens an employment of 
the higheft confidence and honour. 
Some years afterward he was fent 
back into England privately, to give 
notice of the pofture of things 10 
the nation. Soon after his return 
he was feized vpoa by fome mef- 
fengers of the ufurping powers, who 
were fent in purfuit of another man, 
and put into confinement ; from 
which he was not releafed without 
the fecurity of a thoufand pounds. 
At the reftoration, after all the dil 
gence of his long fervice, and with 
confcioufnefs net only of the merit of 
fidelity, but the dgnity of great abili- 
ties, he naturally expected ample pre- 
ferments ; but this was a time of {uch 
gencral hope, that great numbers 
were inevitably difappointed, and 
Cowley among the reft, who mifled 
obtaining the mafterfhip of the Savoy, 
which had been promifed him by 
Charles1, and Charles 11. His de- 
fire of folitude, which (fays Spratt) 
was the only thing in his difpofition 
which ever ought to have been chang- 
ed, now returned vehement!y upon him. 
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Weary of the vexations of an aétive 
condition, fatiated with the arts of a 
court—which fort of life, though his 
virtue made it innocent to him, yet no- 
thing could make it quiet—thele were 
the reafons that moved him to fo'low 
the violent incl nation of his own mind, 
which, in the greate:t throng of his 
former bufinefs, had ftill called upon 
him, and reprefented to him the true 
delights of folitary {tudies, of tempe- 
rate pleafures, and a» moderate reve- 
nue. He retired into S-rry ; but no 
fooner found an opportunity of be- 
ginning to live indeed, and to enjoy 
himfelf in fecurity, in the country, 
which he had always fancied above all 
pleafure, than his contentment was 
firlt broken by fickse's, and then by 
death, in the forty ninth year of his 
age, at the Porch-houfe, Chertfey, 
1667. Itis not ftrange, that the re- 
treatof a man of fuch abilities, who 
went avay unrewarded with prefer- 
ment, fhould have been afcribed to 
difguft, notwithiianding the repre- 
featation of his biographer: Wood 
attributes 1: folely co this caufe. Yet 
there rema'rs ample ie‘timony, in the 
juventie work, of Cowley, of that in- 
nate love of retiiement, which, in all 
ages, has adacred clofely to thofe 
mirds mo ft enlarged by knowledge 
and elevated by genius. ‘that difap- 
pointments hate a tendency to in- 
creafe it cannot. be denied; but he 
himfeif has left this account of his 
early tafte in one of his profe eflays. 
* As far as my memory can return 
back ino my pat life, before [ was 
capable of guefling what the world, 
or glories, or bufinefs were, the na- 
tural affeCtions of my foul gave a fe- 
cret bent of averfion from them : 
that I was then in the fame mind as I 
aim now, may appear by an ode print- 
ed when | was thirteen years old. 
With thefe affections, and my heart 
wholly fet upon letters, | went to the 
univerfity ; but was foon torn from 
thence by that viclent public ftorm, 
which would fuffer nothing to ftand as 
it did, but rooted up every plant, 
from the princely cedar to me the 


hyffop: yet I had as good fortune as 
could have befallen me in fuch a tem- 
peft; for I was caft into the family of 
one of the beft princeffes in the world, 
in a crowd of good company, in bufi- 
neis of honourable truft, and a daily 
fight of greatnefs: yet all this was fo 
far from altering my opinion, that ic 
only added the confirmaticn of reafon 
to it; and I could not abftain from 
my {chool-boy’s with, long ago print- 
ed, 

€ Well,—then I now do plainly fee, 

This bufie world and I fhall ne'er agree. 


‘Nor did I purpof to myfelf any 
other advantage from the reftoration 
than obtaining fome convenient re- 
treat: nor, by the failure of fome 
fupplies which I expected, did I quit 
my defign. But God laughs at man, 
who fays to his foul, take thine cafe. 
I met not only with many incum- 
brances, but with as much ficknefs as 
would have {po led the happinels of an 
emperor as well as mine: yet I do 
neither repent nor alter my courfe.’— 
Surely no man was ever better quali- 
fied to eftimate and to enjoy the calm 
de.ights of quiet ard retirement than 
Cowley. He was born a poet; he is 
reprefented to have been of the molt 
amiable nature, as poffefling great in- 
tegrity, and preferving it in the moft 
difficult ftations ; and he was eminently 
endowed with the requifites which he 
defcribes as indifpe.fably neceflary 
for men who feck feclufion; ¢ having 
kuowledge enough of the world to 
fee the vanity of it, and enough vir- 
tue to defpife all vanity.’ He had a 
tafte for agriculture; had cultivated 
the fludy of botany; and, to ufe his 
own words, ‘ only went out of the 
world as it was man’s, into the fame 
world as it was Nature’s, and as it 
was God's,’ 

Cowley, like other poets who have 
paid their court to temporary preju- 
dices, has been at one time too much 
praifeds and too much neglected at 
another. _ 

His Mifcellanies contain a collefion 
of thort compofitions, with great va- 
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iety of ftyle and fentiment, from bur- 
Fefque levity to awful grandeur. Such 
an ailemblage of diverifi d beauties 
no other writer has afforded. 

His Ode on Wit is without a: rival : 
of ail the pafiage: in which poets have 
exemplified their own precepts, none 
will be found of greaier exceilence 
than that in which he condemns the 
exuberance of wit. 

The Chronicle is a compofition un- 
sivalled ; fuch gayety of fancy, fuch 
a fucceiion of images, and fuch a 
dance of words, it is vain to expect 
from any Other author. The moraiift, 
the politician, and the criiic, ming ¢ 
their influence in this airy frolic of 
genius. 

Of his Anacrecntiques, or para- 
phrajtic tranflations of little fongs, 
dedicated to feftivity, of which the 
morality is voluptuous, he has given 
rather a pleafing than a faithful re- 
prefentarion, having retained their 
fprightlinefs, but lott their fimplicicy. 

The next clafs of poems is called 
The Mifrefi; they have all the fame 
beauties and faulis, and, nearly in the 
fame proportion, they are written with 


-exuberance of wit and copioufnefs of 
Jearning ; he is never pathetic, and 
rarely 'iublime, but always ingenious 
or {cientific, either acute or profound. 
One of the fevere theologians of that 
time cenfured him as having publiih- 
ed a book of profane and lafcivious 


verfes. From the charge of profane- 
nefs the conftant tenor of his life, 
which Was eminently virtuous, and 
the tendency of his opinions, which 
difcover ‘no irreverence for religion, 
muft defend him. From Donne he 
‘bearned that familiarity with religious 
images, and that light allufion to fa- 
cred things, by. which readers, far 
Short of ianétity, are offended, and 
which would not be borne in the pre- 
Test’ age, when devotion, not more 
fervent, is more delicate; but that 
the accufation of lafcivioufnefs is un- 
jot, the perufal of his works will fuf- 
ficiently evince. 

Ip his Pindaric Odes he has given, 
though not the fame numbers, the 
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fame dition to,the gentle Anacrean 
and the tempe.iuous Pindar. What- 
ever was his fubject, he is carried, by 
a kind of deftiny, to the light and the 
familiar, or to conceits which require 
ftill more ignobie epithets. Yet there 
are initances wherein he rifes to dig- 
nity truly Pindaric ; and, if fome de- 
ficiencies of language be forgiven, his 
ftrains are fuch as were thole of the 
Theban bard to his contemporaries. 

The profe of Cowley has never yet 
olftained its due commendation: no 
author kept his verfe and profe at a 
greater diflance from each other : his 
thoughts are natural, his ftyle has a 
{mooth equanimity ; all is eafy without 
feeblenets, and familiar without grofl- 
nef;. -Hewas, in his own time, con- 
fidered as of unrivalled excellence ; 
and, it may be affirmed, without any 
encomiaftic fervour, that his pages 
are embellifhed with all the ornaments 
which books could fupply ; that his 
imagination equals his learning ; and, 
had he not been corrupted by tue tafte 
of the age, pofterity would have agreed 
with Milton concerning him, who is 
faid to have declared “that the three 
greateft Englifh poets were Spencer, 
Shakfpeare, and Cowley.’ 

Butler, a man whofe name can only 
perifi with his language, pafled his 
life in the mift of obfcurity : the date 
of his birth is doubtfy! ; the mode and 
place of his education are unknown ; 
the events of his life are varioufly re- 
lated ; and all that can be told with 
certainty is, * that he was poor.’ 

The poem of Hudibras is one of 
thofe compofitions of which a nation 
may juftly boat: asthe images which 
it exhibits are domeftic, the fentiments 
unborrowed and unexpected, ard the 
itrain of diction original and peculiar. 
We muft not, however, fuffer the 
p ide which we affume, as the coun- 
trymen of Butler, to make any en- 


, croachment on juftice, nor appropriate 


thofe honours which others have 2 
right to fhare. This poem is not 
wholly Englifb: the original idea is 
to be found in the hiltory of Don 
Quixotte 3 a book to which a mind 
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of the greateft powers may be indebt- 
ed without diigrace. © If inexhauttibie 
wit could give perpetual pleafure, no 
eye would ever leave half-read. the 
work of Butler. Itis fcarcely poffible 
to perufe a page without finding fome 
affociation of ideas which was never 
found before: by the firft paragraph 
the reader is amufed, by the next he 
is delighted, and by a few more ftrein- 
ed to aftonifiment ; but aftonifhment 
is a toilfome pleafure; he is foon 
weary wondering, and-longs to be 
diverted. Perhaps every reader re- 
grets the paucity of events, and com- 
plains that, in the poem of Hudibras, 
as in the hiltory of Thucydides, there 
is more faid than done: it is indeed 
much eafier to form dialogues tian to 
continue adventures. Whether it be 
that we comprehend but few of the 
poflibilities of life, or that life it- 
felf affords little variety, every author 
who has attempted knows how much 
labour it wil! coft to form {uch a:com- 
bination of circumftances as fhall have 
at once the grace of novelty and of 
credibility, and delight fancy without 
violénce to reafon. 
Imagination is ufelefs without know- 
ledge:. nature gives, in vain, the 
power of combination, unlefs fludy 
and obfervation fupply materials to be 
combined. Butler’s treafures of know- 
ledge appear proportioned to his ex- 
pence: whatever topic employs his 
mind, he fhows himfelf qualified to 
expand and illuftrate it with all the 
acceffories that books can furnifh: he 
is found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road, but the bye-paths of li- 
terature ; not only to have taken ge- 
neral furveys, but to have examined 
particulars with minute infpection. 
Jf the French boaft the learning of 
Rabelais, we need not be afraid of 
confronting them with Butler. But 
the moft valuable parts of his perform- 
ance are thofe which neither retired 
ftudy, nor native wit, could fupply-: 
he that merely makes a book trom 
books, may be ufeful, but can fearcely 
be great: Buder had not fuffered life 
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to glide befide him unfeen or unob- 
ferved. He had watched, with great 
diligence, the operations of humar 
nature, and traced the effets of opi- 
nion, humour, intereit, and paflion. 
From fuch remarks proceeded that 
ereat number of fententious diftichs 
which have paffed into converfation, 
and are added as proverbial axioms te 
ihe general fiock of practical know- 
ledge. 

But human works are not eafily 
found without a perithable part: of 
the ancient poets, every reader feels 
the mythology tedious and oppreflive. 
Of Hudibyas, the manners being 
founded on opinions, are temporary 
and local, and therefore become every 
day lefs intelligible and lefs entertain- 
ing. Such remarks as depend spon 
landing relations and general maa- 
ners are c6-extended with the race of 
men; but thofe modifications of life, 
and peculiarities of practice, which 
are the progeny of error and per- 
verfenefs, or of tome incidental influe 
ence, mult periih with ther parents. 
The meafure is quick, fprightly, and 
colloquial, fuitable to the vulgarity of 
the words and the levity of the fenti- 
ments; but fuch numbers and fuch 
di€tion can gain regard only when 
they are ufed by a writer whofe vi- 
g our of fancy and copioufnefs of know- 
ledge entitle him to contempt of or- 
nauents; and who, m confidence of 
the novelty and juftnefs of his con- 
cept’ous, can afford to throw meta- 
phors and epithets away. 

Builer died in 1680; and, fixty 
years alter his death, a monument 
was eretted to his memory in Weft. 
tmiatter Abbey ; which occafioned the 
following epigram : 

‘When Butler, needy wretch, was yet 
alive, 

No gen’rous p3tron would a dinner give. 

Sze him, when flarv’d to death, and turn’d 
to duft, 

Prefented with a monumental bult4 

The poet’s fate is here in embleny fhown ; 

He aik’d for bread, and he receiv’d a ftone.” 


{ To be continued. } 
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Lines defcribing the temporary REVIVAL 
of the Art of SCULPTURE uncer the 
ReiGn of Aprian; with a vifionary 
SCENE, fuppoled to be fuggetted on the 
Ruiws of his celebrated VILLA. 


By WititiaM Haytey, Ef. 


LO, with new joy, peculiarly their own, 
The Arts furrounding the Cefarean thione ! 
See their prime patron that firm throne af- 
cend, 
Talent’s enl gone judge, and Sculpture’s 
friend ! 
His fp'rit, active as the bonndlefs air, 
Pervades eech province of imperial Care, 
While fated Conqueit keeps his banner 
furl ‘ad, 
And peace and beauty re-adorn the world. 
Accomplif’'d Adiian ! doom’d to double 
fame, 
Uniting brighteft praife and darkeft blame ! 
To noble he ghts the mcenaych’s merit-ran, 
But injar’d Nature execrates the man. 
Had he, with various bright endowments 
bieit, 
The higher {way of that {weet power con- 
feis'd, 
How might fair Sculpture, in her triumphs 
chatte, 
Unblufiing, glory in her fovereign’s tafte ! 
Vielding himlelf her imp!ements of fkill, 
— joy’d the cities of the earth to fill 
ith all the fplendour that encears the day 
oF cherifi’d talents and pacific fway ; 
Aiming, by lib’ral patronage, to erewa’ 
Athens, Art’s fav’rite feat, with new re- 
nown ! 
Tn her confummated Olympian fane 
He taught fublime magn‘ ficence to reign. 
Where, in rich fcenes, beneath uncloud- 
ed tkies, 
He bids his own Italian villa rife, 
TW imperial ftruSiures with fuch charms 
increafe, 
They form a fair epitome of Greece. 
There all her temples, theatres, and towers, 
Fabrics for ftudious and for aStive hours, 
All that made Attica the eye’s delight, 
In {weet reflection re-inchant the fi hr. 

O Defolation! thon haft ne’er defac’d 
More graceful precinéts of imperial Tatte ! 
But, with aravage by no charms controll'd 
O’er the proud {pot thy ruthlefs flood has 

roll’d: 
Still from thy vortex, by the tide of Time, 
lis buried treafures rife, to deck fome difiant 
clime. 
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As.o’er this fairett fcene of fcenes augult 

Whofe pride has moulder’d into fhapelefs 
duit, 

My fancy mus‘d, a vifion of the night 

Brought it in recent {plendor to my fight. 

Its (hiines, its ftatues, its Lyceum caught 

My wend’ting eye, and fix’d my roving 
thought,: 

Beneath the fhadow of a laurel bough, 

With all the cares of empire en his brow, 

T faw the matter of the villa rove 

In fhades that (2em"d the academic grove : 

Sudden a form, array’d in fot freit ght, 

Benign!y fimple, temperately bright, 

Yet more than mortal, in the quiet vale, 


‘ Appear’d the peniive emperor to hail. 


Sculp' ure’s infigmia, and her graceful mien, 

Aanounc’'d of fin er arts the modeit queen. 

Troubled, yet mild in gefture and intone, 

She made the troubles ot her fpirit known : 

*O thou,’ the faid, © that in thy aria 
plan 

Art often mere, and often lef than man ! 

Whom, as my juft, though ftrange emo- 
ticns rife, 

I love, admire, and pity, and. defpife ! 

While to vain heights thy blind ambition 
tCwers, 

Thon hatt ennobled and debas’d my powers 

As fav as fame and infamy cn ftretch, 

To deck the wor id, and ‘ ify a wretch ! 

I come th’ Almighty § spirit to chev, 

For Arts are heralds of his purer d So 

I come, with vifions of portentous aim, 

To mortify thy frantic rage of fame! 

As a prophetic parent, taught to, trace 

The future troubles of a fated race, 

*Tis mine to thow how ruin fhali be burl'd 

On the vain grandeur of thy Roman world. 

Mark how my vifionary icenes reveal 

The deftin’d havec that our works muf 
feel * 

She fpoke, and fuddenly before her grew 
The femblance of a city large and new, 
Where pomp imperial {eem'd employ’d to 

place 
Ecu'pture’s prime labours on a lafting bafe. 
There Samian juno and Olympian Jove, 
The rarett treafures of each holy grove, 
The pride of ranfack’d Afa, Greece and 
Rome, 
There, in new fcenes, new dignity affume. 
The ttartled matter of the Roman throne 
Exclaim’d, in envy’s quick indignant tone, 
* What mean theie pageants.that my eyes 
explore ? 
They feem to fparkle on Byzantium’s 
fhore !’ 
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The lovely raifer of the vifion cried, 

© Thou feta fecond Rome in Roman 
pride ! : 

. But turn, and fee what miferies await 

The pomp that wakes thy envy! Ma: ic its 
fate!’ 

He turn’d: but O, what language can dif- 
clofe 

The changing fcene’s accumulated woes ? 

Barbaric outrage, rapine, fword, and fire, 

Convert it toa vatt funereal pyre. 


Supreme in height, coloflal Phoebus burns, . 


Thy Phydian brafs to fluid lava turns 5 

And lo, yet dearer to poctic eyes, 

The living bionze of high-wrought Homer 
des! 

The feu'ptur’d pride of every clime and 

: age, eS 

The guardian god, the hero, and the fage, 

All in promifcuous devattation tall ; 

Ard Time, felf-ityl’d the conqueror of 
all— 

Time, the proud offspring of Lyfippus’ 
hand, 

Adorn’d with emblems of his wide com- 
mand— 

Time perifhes himfelf! -Aggriev'd, aghaft, 

The heart-ftruck Adrian exclaim’d at 
laft, 

Show me no more of diitant lands the 
doom— ; 

I afk the tate of my embellifh’d Rome!” 

® Look, and behold it!’ the enchantrefs 
faid : 

Byzantium difappear’d, and in its ftead 

Rome’s recent boait, with all its fplendour 

crown'd, 

{peaking 

mound, 

In graceful pomp arofé, and on its height, 

That glitter’d to our view with oriental 
light, 

His image feem’d to guide a blazing car, 

And fhone triumphant like the morning 


monarch’s monumental 


The 


ftar. 
Sudden at founds of difcord and difmay, 
The imperial form in darknefs melts away ; 
The maufoleum, of ftupendous ftate, 
Turns toa fort; and at its guarded gate 
Barbaric foes, in Roman plunder fierce, 
Strain their rough powers the maffive mound 
to pierce. ; 
Romans defend the dome: but O what 
arms 
Rah Fury feizes in its blind alarms ! 
Marbles divine, of Praxitelian form, 
Are fnatch’d as weapons in the raging 
ftorm ; 
And, in the tumult of deferfive wrath, 
Arve hui!'d in fragments at. th’ myading 
Goth. 
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On this dre fate of fav’rite ftatues plac’d 
To deck this hallow'd {cene of royal tafte, 
From wounded Pride a groan convulfive 

burft, 
And at the mournful found the vifions all 
difpers'd. e 


Lines eccafioned by the fond Attention 
of a FATHERLESS NEPHEW. 


WHEN the father was verg’ng toward the 
cold giave, 

Whete life’s forrows no longer annoy, 

The child izem'd my care and protection te 
crave 

For a poor little fathe:lefs boy. 

O, you be my fether! he feemed to fay, 

‘The cares of my mother alloy, 

And, when I can fneak, for thofe T will 


pray 
Who have foftered a fatherlefs boy. 


Me, my mother, and two other babes to 
mainta'n, 

My father his time did employ ; 

But he never fhall toil to fupport us again— 

I'ma poor little fatherlefs boy ! 

Then take me to you, my dear uncle and 
aunt, 

My heart it thal! gladden with joy ; 

Kiad Heayen will furely preferve you from 
want, 

For your care of a fatherlefs boy. 


In days that are diftant of weaknels and 


pain, 

When life’s fond enjoyments fhall cloy, 

Tl endeavour and toil my kind friends to 
futtain, 

Who pited a fatherlefs boy. 


Yes, infantine pleader, thy father I'll be ; 
For thee I my cares will employ ; 

And thou halt forget—adopted by me, 
That thou art a fatherlefs boy. 


Gee-ftreet, Gofwell-ftreet. .W.H. 


Extempore VERSES onanEOLIAN Harp, 


HARK ! what a melting thr 1] of harmony 
Swells on the bofoni of each varying 
breeze 5. 
Then, in a lingering dying cadence, finks 
Irrefolute ! That uncouth boitterous pow’r, 
Which rends the fiately, pine and lofty 
dome, . 
Like the foft kifs of Love, with gentle 
breath, ~~ 
Waves o'er the magic lyre; and, from 
each ftring, 
That flowly vibrates on the ear, draws forth 
Such floating melody, as wafts the joul 
To fairy regions of aerial bius. 
° 
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PEACE setrween GREAT BRITAIN anp FRANCE. 


THE important event of the figning of Preliminaries of Peace, was com- 
municated by lord Hawkefbury to the lord-mayor, on Thurfday night, by 
a letter, of which the following is a copy : 


* Downing-fireet, at night, Oftober1, 1801. 
* My Lord, 

*] have great fatisfaSion in informing you that Preliminaries of Peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France have been figned this evening by myéelf, on 
the part of his Majefty, and by M. Otto, on the part of the French govern- 
ment. 

«1 requeft your lordfhip will have the goodnefs to make this intelligence 
immediately public in the city. 

« I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) *‘ Hawkessury.’ 
The right hon. the lord-mayor. 


Mr. Hunter, jun. the meffenger, carried the letter to the Manfion-houfe ; 
but his lordfhip being at his country-houfe at Clapham, Mr. Hunter immedi- 
ately proceeded thither, and returned to London with his lordthip. The 
intelligence, which had not tranfpired in any public circle on the preceding 
night, was generally known before nine o’clock in the morning. The lord- 
mayor went in perfon tq Lloyd’s coffee-houfe, and read the letter, which was 
afterward potted at the bar, and at the Stock Exchange. It is impoffible to 
exprefs the tumult of joy that univerfally facceeded the communication. 

At noon was publithed the following : 


Lonpon Gazerre Exrraorpinary, Friday, Oober 2. 
- * Downing-ftreet, O&tober 2. 
¢ Preliminaries of Peace between his Majeity and the French Republic were 
figned laft night at lord Hawketbury’s office, in Downing-ftreet, by the right 
hon. lord Hawkefbury, one of his majefty’s principal fecretaries of ftate, on the 
part of his Majetty, and by M. Otto, on the part of the French government.’ 


On Saturday, O&tober 10, The Ratification of the preliminary articles 
was announced to the public, by the following letter from lord Hawkefbury to 
the lord-mayor : 

* Downing-ftreet, Oftober 10. 
« My Lord, 

«1 have the fatisfation to inform your lordfhip, that general Laurifton ar- 
rived in town this morning, with the Ratification of the Preliminaries of Peace, 
figned on the 1ft inftant. The Ratification of the two gcvernments has this 
afternoon been exchanged between M. Oito and myfelf. 

(Signed) HawkesBury.’ 


At three o’clock the Park and Tower guns were fired, and in the evening 
was publifhed the following 


Loxpon Gazerre ExTRaorDiINnary, Saturday, Oétober 10. 
* Downing-itreet, October to. 

« The Ratification of the Preliminary Articles of Peace between his Ma- 
jefty and the French Republic, figned on the 1ft inftant, were this day ex- 
changed by the right hon. lord Hawkefbury, one of his majefty’s prinzigal 
fecretaries of flate, and by M. Otto,’ ; 
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PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF PEACE 


Between bis Britannic Majefty and the French Republic, figned at London, \(in 
Englife and French) the 1 of Ofober, 18015 the oth Vendemiaire, Year 


10 of the French Republic. 


{Publifhed by Authority. ] 


HIS majefty, the king of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the firft conful of the French republic, 
in the name of the French people, being 
animated with an equal defire of putting an 
end to the calamities of a deftructive war, 
- and of re-eftablifhing union and good un- 
der{tanding between the two countries, have 
named for this purpofe ; namely, his Bri- 
tannic majefty, the right honourable Robert 
Banks Jenkinfon, commonly called lord 
Hawkedbury, one of his Britannic majefly’s 
moit honowable privy council, and his 
principal fecretary of ftate for foreign af- 
fairs ; and the firft conful of the French 
republic, in the name of the French people, 
citizen Lewis William Otto, commiflary 
for the exchange of French’ prifoners in 
England, who, after having- duly com- 
municated to each other their full powers, 
in good form, have agreed on the follow- 
ing preliminary articles :— 

Article 1. As foon as the preliminaries 
fhall be figned and ratified, fincere friend- 
fhip fhall be re-eltablifhed between his 
Britannic majetty and the French repub 
lic, by fea and by land, in all parts of the 
world ; and in order that all hottilities may 
ceafe immediately between the two powers, 
and between them and their allies re- 
fpeCtively, the neceflary inftruétions hall 
be fent with the utmott difpatch to the com- 
manders of the fea and land forces of the 
refpetive ftates, and each of the contraét- 
ing parties engages to grant paffports, and 
every facility requifite to accelerate the ar- 
rival, and enfuve the execution of thefe 
orders. It is further agreed that all con- 
quelts: which may have been made by 
either of the contraéting parties from the 
other, or from their refpective allies, fub- 
fiquently to the ratification of the prefent 
preliminaries, fhall be contidered as of no 
effe&t, and hall be faithfully comprehended 
in the reftitutions to be made after the 1a- 
nfication of the defimtive treaty. 

II. His Britannic majelty hall reftore 
to the French republic and her allies, 
namely, to his catholic majefty, and to 
the Batavian republic, ail the poffeffions 
and colonies occupied or conquered by the 
Englith forces in the courfe of the prefent 


war, with the exception of the ifland of 
Trinidad and the Dutch poffeffions in the 
ifland of Ceylon, of which ifland and 
polieffions his Britannic majefty referves 
to himfelf the full and entive fovereignty. 

III. The port of the Cape of Good 
Hope fhall be open to the commerce and 
navigation of the two contraéting parties, 
who fhall enjoy th.rein the fame advan- 
tages. 

IV. The ifland of ‘Malta, with its de- 
pendencies, fhall be evacurted by the 
troops of his Britannic majeily, and re- 
ftored to the order of St. John of Jerufa- 
lem. For the purpofe of rendering this 
ifland completely independent of either of 
the two contrecting parties, it fhall be 
placed under the guarantee and prote€tion 
of a third power, to be agreed upon in the 
definitive teaty. 

V. Egypt thal! be reftored to the Sub- 
lime Porte, whofe territories and poflef- 
fions fhall be pre‘erved entire, fuch as they 
exifted previoufly to the prefent war. 

VI. The territories and poffeffions of 
her moft faithful majefty thall- likewilé be 

referved entire. 

VII. The French forces thal] evacuate 
the kingdom of Naples and’ the Roman 
territory. The Englith forces fhall in 
like manner evacuate Porto Ferrajo, and 
generally all the ports and iflands which 
they nviy occupy in the Mediterranean, or 
in the Adriatic. 

VIII. The republic of the Seven Iflands 
fhall be acknowledged by the French re- 
public. 

1X. The evicuations, ceffions, and re- 
Rtitutiens, flipulated for by the prefent 
pieliminary articles, fhall take place in 
Europe, within one month; in the conti- 
nent and feas of America and “Africa, - 
wthin three months ; and in the continent 
and feas of Afia, within fix montths after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty. 

X. The prifoners made refpeétively 
fhall, immediately after the exchange of 
the definitive treaty, all be seftored, and 
without ranfom, on paying reciprocally the 
debts which they may have individually 
contrasted. Difcuffions having aren ree 
fpeSting the payment for the maintenang 
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of prifeners of war, the contracting pow- 
ers referve this quettion to be fettled by the 
definitive treaty according to the law of 
nations, and in conformity to eltablifhed 
ulage. 

Xi. In or’er to prevent all caufes of 
complaint and difpute which may anfe on 
account of prizes which may be made-at 
fea after the fignatore of the preliminary 
articles, it is reciprocally agreed, that the 
veffels and effets which may be taken in 
the Britifh Channel and in the North Seas, 
after the fj ace of twelve days, to be con- 
puted fiom the excliange of the ratifica'ion 
of th- prefent preliminary articles, fhall 
be reftored on exwch fide; that the term 
fhall be one morth from the Britifh Chan- 
nel and the North Seas, as far as the Ca- 
nary ‘flands inclufively, whether in the 
Ocean or in the Mediterranean; two 
monihs fromthe faid-Cancry Lilands as 
far as the equator; and laftly, five months 
in all parts of the world, without any ex- 
ception, _OF any more particular deferip- 
tion of time or place. 

XII. All fequettraitions impofed by ei- 
ther of the parties, on the funded property, 
revenues, or debts, of any defcription, be- 
Jonging te either of the contra€ting powers, 
or io thei fubjects or citizens, ‘ihall be 
taken off tmmediately after the fignature 
of the definitive treaty. The decifion of 
all claims brought forward by indiwidcals 
of the one courtry againit individuals of 
the other for private rights, debis, pro- 
perty, or effects, whatfoever, which, ac- 
cording to received u‘ages, and the law of 
nations, ought to revive at the period of 
peace, fhall be heard and decided before 
the competent tribunals ; and im all cales 
prompt and ample juitice fha'l be ad- 
miniftcred in the countries where the clans 
are made. It is’ agreed, morcover, that 
this article, immediate y after the rat:fica- 
ton of the definitive treaty, fhall apply 
to the allies of the contracting parties, and 
to the individuals of the refpeétive nations, 
upon the condition of a juit reziprocity. 

XIII. With refpe& to the fitheries on 
the coafts of the ifland of Newfoundland 
and of the iflands adjacent, and in the 
gu'iph of St. Lawrence, the two parties 
have agreed to reflore them to the fame 
footing ongwhich they were before the 
prelent war, re‘ervirg to themielves the 
power of making, in the definitive treaty, 
fuch arrangements as fhall app-or jutt and 
reciprocally uleful, in order to place the 
fifinng of the two nations in the molt 
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proper footing for the maintenance of 
weuCee 

XIV. In all the cafes of rettitution 
agreed upon by the prefenttreaty, the for- 
tefications Mall be delvered up m the ftate 
in which they may be at the time of the 
fignature of the pefént treaty, and all ihe 
works which fhail have been conttruded 
fince the occupation (hall remain untouch- 
ed. Itis furtner agreed, that in all the 
cafes of ceflion tipulated in the prefent 
treaty, there fhall be allowed to the in- 
habitants, of whatever condition or na- 
tion they may” be, a term of three years, 
to be computed from the notification of 
the definitive treaty of peace, for the pur- 
pole of difpofing of their prepe:ties, ac- 
quired and poff ff-d either before or during 
the prefent war; in the which term of 
three years they may have the free ex- 
ercife of their religion, and enjoyment of 
their property. ‘The fame privilege fhall 
be cranied in the countries reftored, to all 
thole who fhall have made therein any 
eilablifhments wha'foever during the tme 
when thofe countries were in the polfeffion 
of Great Britain. With refpeét to the 
other inhabitants of the countries refto:c# 
or ceded, it is agreed that none of them 
fhiall be profecuted, difturbed, or moletted 
in their perfons or properties under any 
pretext, on account of their conduét or 
politcal opinions, or of their attachment 
to either of the two Powers, nor on any 
other account, except that of debrs con- 
trated to ind-viduals, or on account of 
acts pofterior to the definitive treaty. 

XV. The prelent pretiminary articles 
fhall be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed, in London, in the {pace of fifteen 
days for all delay ; and immediately after 
their ratification, plen:potentiaries fha!l be 
named on each fide, who fhall repair to 
Amiens for the puipof of concluding a 
definitive treaty of peace in concert with 
the allies of the contraéting paities. 

In witnefs whereof, we, the underfizned 
plenipotentiaries of his Britannic majelty, 
and of the firit contul of the French re- 
public, by virtue of our refpective full 
powers, have figned the pre‘ent prelimi- 
nary articles, and have cauled our feals to 
be put thereto. 

Done at London the firft day of Octo- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and one, 
the ninth Vendemiaire, year ten of the 
French republic. 

HAWKESBURY, 
(L. Ss.) 


OTTO. 


(L. s.) 
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The BrieF of his Holinefs the Pope, with the Proceedings of the 


FRENCH 


To the venerable Brethren, Archbithops 
and Bithops of France, holding the 
Communion and Grace of the Apoftolic 
See. 

PIUS, P.P. VII. 
Venerable Brethren, 
Health and Apottolic Bleffing. 

SO many and fo fignal are the fervices 
which, both as a genéral body, and as in- 
dividuals of the catholic fuith, you have 
pétformed, that on this account you have 
merited from us and from our predeceffor 
Pius vi, now happily at reft, the higheft 
commendations and the higheft praile of 
your virtue. , 

But although what you have done for 
the church, and for the advantage of the 
faithful, be very great and highly glorious 
to you, yet the ftate of the times forces us 
to notify to you, that you have not yet ful- 
filled that meritorious career of glory for 
which the coun els of Divine Providence 
have referved your courage in thefe times. 
Greater facrifices, O venerable fathers, 
ftill remain to be added to thofe by which 
you‘have difiinguithed yourfelves, and 
you have {till to acid higher claims to thofe 
which you now have to the gratitude of 
the church. The prefervation of the unity 
of the church, the re-eftabiifhment ef the 
catholic religion in France, demand a new 
example of virtue and of greatnefs of foul 
in you, which may teach all nations, that 
the holy zeal with which you burn for the 
church, has for its object its advantage, 
and not your own, Your ecciefiattical 
feats are voluntarily to be refigned, and 
the {ame mult be given up freely into our 
hands. Ie-is requiring much of you, ve- 
nerable brethren; it is, however, equally 
neceflary, both that we fhould make this 
demand, and that you fhould comply with 
it, in order to re-eftablifh order in France 
in the affairs of the church. We feel, in- 
deed, how much it mutt coft-your hearts 
to abandon thofe flocks which are fo dear 
to you, to the fafety of which you have 
given fo much attention, and which, even 
in your abfence, have been the object of 
your moft tender folicitude. But the more 
bjtter the facrifice, the more agreeable will 
it be to God ; the reward which you will 
have to expect from it will be proportioned 
to your grief and to his benevolence. 
With the whole energy of our foul, do we 
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call upon your virtue; we will calf upon 
you by the blefled name of Jefus, to com- 
plete this facrifice for the prefervation of 
unity. 

A knowledge of the diftingnithed doc- 
trine, and of the remarkable virtue which 
we have ever remarked in you in the moft 
trying circumftances of the church, makes 
us certain that you will immediately for- 
ward to us your voluntary letters of abdi- 
cation, We cannot entertain a doubt, 
that any of the wife and virtuous pattors 
of the French church, can for a moment, 
hefitate to comply with our paternal ade 
vice, and to follow the illattrious example 
of Gregory Nazianzenius, when he re- 
figned the bithopric of Conftantinople. 
And certainly, in the fituation in which 
we ftand, what reafon can we have to ful= 
pect that any of you would refift our 
counfels and our intreaties, if he recol- 
leéts what the church in general has re- 
folved, and what St. Auguttin has faid— 
Contra Crefcentium. Lib. ii, c. 9.—* We 
are not bifhops for our own fakes, but 
for the fakes of thofe to whom we admi- 
nifter the facrament of our Lord; and 
thefe, as neceflity fhall require, we are 
either to be or not to be, as they may re- 
quire; as itis not for ourfelves, but for 
them,’ that we govern.’ 

You know, venerable brethren, ‘that 
many illuftricus heads of the church have, 
for the-benefit of their churches, as well 
as for the prefervation of urity, volunta- 
rily refigned their fees, and that a fhort 
time before the famous council at Care 
thage, nearly three hundred catholic 
bifhops thought it neceffary to declare, 
that they fhould be ready ‘to refign their 
bifhoprics, in cafe their abdication fhould 
conduce to the deftru@tion of the fchifm of 
the Donatifts. Several of your venerable 
body mutt certainly have had thefe ex- 
amples before their eyes, and their minds 
penetrated with thefe maxims, when in 
their letters of the 3d of May 1791, they 
declared to Pius vi, our predecefior, that 
they werre difpofed to refign their fees, if 
the good of religion required it*. A lau- 
dable meafure, which well deferved the 
praife beitowed upon it by the fovereign 
pontiff. In later times there have been 
found among us men who have propofed, 
by letters, to make the fame facrifice, if 


* September 20, 1791——the Archbifhops of Lyons, Paris and Vienna. 
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the prefervation of religion in France re- 
quired it. We have now reached thofe 
times, in which this voluntary abdication 
of your fees is abfolutely indifpenfibie to 
the good of the catholic religion, and we 
have no doubt that you will manifeft this 
homage to God, and that you will offer 
him this new facrifice to which you know 
you are bound, and which you have fo 
generoufly offered for the church. 

With a certainty, therefore, from that 
opinion which we have ever entertained of 
your religion, and of your virtue, that 
you will, upon the perutal of thefe letters, 
manifeft the greatelt defire of ferving the 
church and of preferving unity in France, 
and that you wall yield without delay and 
with the greateit docility to our exhorta- 
tions, we congratulate you on that im- 
mortal glory which this new teftimony of 
virtue, religion, and obedience, which 
you are about to manifelt to the catholic 
church, will enfure you. So great will 
be this glory, that it will far furpafs all 
that you have already acquired by your 
perils, your calamities, and your con- 
ftancy in the fervice of religion and of the 
churches entrufted to your care. It is 
thus that St. Adgutltin, in his epiftle to 
Caftorius writes, ¢ It is by tar more glo. 
rious to have laid afide the burden in or- 
der to avoid the danger, than to have 
taken it up for the fake of ruling..—We 
congratulate you {till more on the im- 
menfe reward which your fucrifice will re- 
ceive from God, the remunerator of the 
jut, for as St. Gregory Nazianzenius 
writes, 

* They do not lofe God who refign 
their high fituation, but they fhall have an 
exalted feat far above, and more fafe than 
that which they refign.’ 

We congratulate you, laftly, on the 
advantage which thefe memorable in- 
ftances of felf denial muft produce, and 
on the evidence of obedience, humility, 
and faith, which this glorious retirement 
from epifcopacy wil! afford. This devo- 
tion on your part will, doubtlefs, filence 
all detr:iGtors of the facerdotal charaéter, 
and all thote who calumnioufly reprefent 
pomp, huft, and pride, as the attributes 
of the minifters of the fan&tuary. The 
new fplendour with which you will be 
adorne!, will draw from them, in fpite 
of themJelves, admiration of fuch virtue ; 
and they will be forced to confefs with 
refpeét to the church, what St. Auguftin 
himfelf javeaches in the before-mentioned 
letter tos Caftorius, * That thofe are in 
Jefus Chritt, not who feek their own ad- 
vantage, but that of Jefus Chiift.’ 


We are compelled by the urgent necef. 
fity of the times, which even in this exer- 
ciles its powcr over us, (que in hoc etiam 
in nos vim fuam exercet) to fignify 
to you, that it is abfolutely. neceffary 
that you fhould fend an anfwer in wri- 
ting in ten days at fartheft, and that 
you deliver it to the perfon from whom 
you receive this letter, of which you will 
not fail to acknowledge the receipt. We 
have further to fignify to you, confidering 
the urgency of the fame caufes, that your 
reply to our letter muft be abfolute, and 
not at all dilatory, and that if you do not, 
in the {pace of ten days, fend an abfolute 
anfwer, or if you fend a dilatory reply, 
we fhall be compelled to look upon you as 
having refufed to obey our commands. 

That fuch will not be the cafe we are 
induced to hope, from the ardent zeal 
which you have'for the prefervation of re- 
ligion, and the peace of the church; from 
your filial piety; from the obedience 
which you have ever manifefted, and the 
care, ‘amid all our folicitudes, to alleviate 
our burden, and to afford us all the af- 
fiftance of your virtue. You will, with 
zeal and alacrity, fubmit to our exhorta- 
tions, and to prefling intreaties with which 
we are compelied to folicit your piety. We 
can the Jefs doubt this, becaufe from your 
information you muft know, that in cafe 
you fhould refufe to accede to our requeft, 
(we fpeak it with grief, but in the immi- 
nent perils in which the intereits of Chrif- 
tianity ftand, we are compelled to fay it), 
the neceflity of oppofing, as far as we are 
concerned, no obitacle to the prefervation 
of the unity of the catholic religion, and 
to the re-eftablifhment of the tranquillity 
of the church, would oblige us to take a 
part proper to remove all obitacles, and to 
procure the advantage of religion. 

Of our refpeét, our zeal, and our good 
will toward you, venerable brethren ; of 
our conftant efleem for your virtue, your 
dignity, and your merits, we confider 
you fufficiently convinced to ftand in need 
of no affurance that, on our part, nothing 
has been omitted to fpare you fo bitter an 
affiftion. Neverthelefs, it mult be con- 
tefled with great grief, that no folicitude 
on our part, no labours have been equal 
to refiit the neceflity of the times to which 
we have all been condemned to fubmit, in 
order that by this your facrifice the catho- 

lic religion may be preferved. Having 
weighed this in an equal balance, we 
fhould, we conceive, do injuftice to your 
religion, if we thould fuppofe that you 
could prefer your own realons to the pré- 
fervation of the church, and that you 
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could forget what St. Auguftin, in the 
name of the bifhops of Africa, wrote to 
the tribune Marcellinus, when he de- 
clared, that thofe heads of the church 
were ready to refign. What,’ faid he, 
© fhall we hefitate to make this facrifice of 
humility to our Redeemer? Did not he 
defcend from heaven to take upon him hu- 
manity, that we might become members 
of him, and fhall we, to void the cruel 
laceration of his members fear to defcend 
from our feats.” Nothing more is requi- 
fite to us, than that we fhould be faithful 
and obedient Chriftians. This we mut 
ever be as bithops; we are merely or- 
dained for the benefit of Chriltian people. 
Whatever, therefore, conduces to the peace 
of the Chriftian world is part of our eccle- 
fiaftical duty. If we are ufeful fervants, 
why fhould we grudge to interchange high 
temporal offices for the eternal gain of our 
Lord? ‘The epifcopal dignity will be 
more profitable if tue flock of Chrift be 
rather colleéted by our laying it afide, than 
difperfed by our holding it. With what 
face fhall we hope for that honour from 
Chrift, which is promifed hereafter, if 
our temporal honour is an impediment to 
unity here ? : 

As, therefore, we entertain little doubt 
but that from your tried religion, and 


approved wifdom, you will confult the’ 


interefts of the church, we befeech the Al- 
mighty to give energy to your virtue; 
that as it becomes donors both to be ready 
and chearful, fo you may offer this gift 
the more readily ;_ promifing for our part, 
to {pare no pains to provide as advanta- 
geoufly for your profperity, beftowing on 
you, at the fame time, with tendernefs, 
the apoftolic benediftion, as a pledge ot 
our paternal charity. 

Given at Rome, Auguft 15, 180s, and 
in the fecond year of our Pontificate, 
under the Seal of the Fifhermap. 

PIUS P.P. Vit. 
‘(Compared with the original) 
MicHaet, Patriarch of Jerufaiem. 


Letter addreffed by Monfeigneur Frrfkine 
to each of the French Bithops refiding 
in England. 


© Tlluftrious and Rev. Lord, 

© In obedience to the exprefs order 
which I have receiyd from our moft holy 
father Pope Pius the Seventh, I fend you, 
my lord, the pontifical brief, which you 
will find annexed thereto. I pray you to 
inform me of the receipt of it without any 
delay, and alfo to fend me without any 
delay, the anfwer which fha!! feem fit. 
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* His holinefs has not negleéted to em- 
ploy all poffible means to preferve you in 
the poffefiion of your fee; but he has fuf- 
fered the moft lively regret in finding that 
the urgency of circumftances renders the 
rehignation of the bifhops indifpenfible ; it 
is neceflary for the unity, the peace, and 
the re-eftablifhment of the catholic religion 
in France. 

* His holinefs charges me befide to af- 
fure you, my lord, that he has, in the 
beft manner that he could, recommended 
your perfon to the firft conful, with the 
defign, either of diretting his view toward 
you inthe nomination to the fees of the 
new confcription, or, at leaft, to provide 
for your fubfiftence; and fuch, my lord, 
is the defire of the holy father to contribute 
to your comfort in the beft manner pof- 
fible, that he will not negleé&t any one fa- 
vourable occafion of lightening the bur- 
then which pvreffes on you, and of pro- 
viding for your perfonal wants. 

* Having thus fulfilled the orders given 
me by the fovereign pontiff, it remains 
for me to offer you, for myfelf, all the 
fervices that can depend upon me, and to 
affure you that 

‘Iam, my Lord, &c. | 
‘ CHARLES ERSKINE,” 
London, 42, Great Mary-la-bonne- 
ftreet, Sept. 16. 

On the roth of September a general 
meeting of the French archbifhops and 
bifhops of France, in this country, was 
appointed to be held at the archbifhop of 
Narbonne’s, in Orchard-ftreet, to, take 
into confideration the above brief of his 
holinefs the pope, direéted to cardinal 
Erfkine, the pope’s nuncio in England. 

The following are the archbifhops now 
in London : 

Dillon, archbifhop of Narbonne, aged 
81 years. 

Boifgelin, archbifhop of Aix, aged 70 
years. 

Circe, archbifhop of Bourdeaux, aged 
68 years. 

The bifhops of S$. Paul de Leon ;— 
Noyon ; — Vannes ; — Angouleme; — 

Aoutpellier ; — Perigeux ;—Lombez ;— 
Moulins ;— Nantes ; — Lefcars ; — Co- 
mignes ;—Ufer ;—Arras ;—Avranches. 
Second Letter from Mr, C. Ertkine to the 

French Archbithups and Bithops. 
¢ My Lord, 

¢ In my letter of the 16th inft. with 
which I had the honour to tranfimit the 
brief of the fovereign pontiff, which I fent 
to you by the exprefs erder of his holinefs 
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pope Pius vit, as well as to exch of your 
colleagues refiding in this kingdom, I {o- 
licited your greatnefs, as well as vour col- 
leagues, to tranimit me the anfwer that 
each individuaily would think proper to 
make. I have, however, heard it faid, 
that in confequence of the meeting held by 
your greatnefs, you intend to anf{wer col- 
Jeftively to the parernal invitation of his 
holinefs ; I, therefore, find myfelt ttridly 
obliged, my lord, to inform you, and to 
beg of you to intimate the fame to your 
colleagues, that by this means you-will 
not fulfil the intention of his holinefs, who 
has precifely commanded me to tvanfmit 
his brief to cach of you, in order that you 
might feparaiely, and after having in- 
voked by your prayers the diftribution of 
underftanding, make fuch an anfwer as 
you conceive yourklves in confcience to 
be in{pived with by the Father of Mercies. 
—Iam perfuaded, my lord, that you and 
your colleagues would experience an acute 
fenfation, if in the anfwer to his holinefs 
you had adopted, even involuntary, a me- 
thod little conformable to the defires of the 
holy father, and which are not entirely 
congenial to the filial refpeét which vou 
have conitantly manitefted toward the fo- 
vereign pontiff. I flatter myfelf, there- 
fore, that you will accept the prefent ad- 
vice. 

«I have the honour to be, with the 
moft perfeét Cconfideration, your great- 
nefs’s moft humble and obedient fervant, 

‘ C. ERskIneE, 
© No. 42, St. Mary-le bonne fireet. 

London, Sept. 22, 1801.” 

On Monday, Sept. 28, the whole of the 
prelates delivered to Mr. Erfkine their fe- 
veral letters, the contents of which are 
very fimple.—To the feventeen bifhops 
who compofed the firft meeting is to be 
added the bifhop of Rhades, who is jult 
arrived from Scotland. The bifhop of 
Troyes, who was on an excurfion in Hol- 
Jand, did not arrive till yefterday. His 
opinion, long known from a publication, 
is in favour of their reigning. ‘Thus, 
among nineteen French bifhops who have 
taken refuge in London, five are decidedly 
conformifts. The bifhop of Moulins has 
no voice, becaufe he has not yet been con- 
fecrated, ‘The vote of the bifhop of Leon 
being referved for that of the eventual 
majority of the entire epifcopal corps dif- 
perfed in different countries, cannot be 
put upon the lift of non-conformitts. 
From all this it refults, that two-thirds of 
tHem are againft the refignation, but fome 
reduétion may take place in this majority, 
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whien it fhall be verified at Rome or at 
Paris, if the cardinal iegate be authorifed 
toopen the letters, as fome of the mo. 
tives, which fixed the determination of the 
non-contorimiit, are of a nature not to be 
modified, 


Tranflation from the Latin of the Letter 
written by the thirteen French Bithops, 
refident in London, tothe Pope, in ane 
{wer to his Brief of the 1 5th of Auguft, 
180{.—Dated October inttant, 18014. 


€ We will not conceal from your holi- 
nefs the heavy anxiety which preffed upon 
our minds, when firft wé received the let- 
ter of your holinefs, dated on the rs5th of 
Augult, 1801, in the fecond vear of your 
pontificate; which is, indecd, fo great, 
that, as we, at all times, thought nothing 
more incuinbent on us, and bad nothing 
more at heart than zealoufly to promote as 
far as in our power, your paternal coun- 
cils, yet they fhould find us now not only 
uncertain and fluétuating, but, in a duty 
of this nature, compel us to be even re. 
lu&tant to obey. 

* Such is the force of thefe letters, that 
if that be done which they enjoin, all the 
epifcopal fees in France will be left vacant 
at one and the fame point of time, But by 
what means the abdication of all the 
churches of that moft extenfive empire is 
to produce, throughout France, the falu- 
tary effe& of the unity, and of preferving 
or reftoring the catholic religion, your ho- 
linefs has not infermed us, nor, to confc{s 
the truth, do we, as yet, fufliciently fore- 
fee. Truly the very experience of all the 
ca amities with which our country has 
been afflicted many years, {ufficiently 
fhows that it is not without reafon we 
dread that, by this voluntary and univer. 
fal abdication of all the churches, more 
grievous inconveniences would refult to 
the catholic caufe ; for which, to acquaint 
your holinefs with the meins of preven- 
tion, belongs only to a convocation of all 
the vifhops of the Gallican church. 

* Nor, indeed, do we mean to fay this, 
as if it would feem grievous or a hardthip 
upon us, to refign our rank in thofe me- 
Jancholy and troublefome times, but ra-_ 
ther, that it would as much as poffible 
conduce to the private happinefs of each 
of us, to have our infirmity relieved from 
fo great a burthen, if we may ftill think 
of any thing of happinefs or confolation 
with minds broken by the weight of fo 
many misfortunes. But the line of our 
duty feems, to us, folly to require that 
we fhould never fuffer that tie whica has 
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bound us, and the churches immediately 
committed, by the providence of the molt 
great and good God, to our care, to be 
broken. 

* We earneftly bef. a your holirefs, 
that, in fome writing to be ipeediiy drawn 
up, we may be permiited to ditc lofe and 
enter fomewhat more at large into the ar- 
guments upon which we thought right to 
act in this manner, and the grounds of 
our refolution. In the mean time, greatly 
confiding in the paternal atfeétion of your 
holine’s toward us, we hope it wiil fo 
happen that nothing further will be deter- 
mined in this buiinefs before you fhail, in 
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your coniummate equity and prudence, 

weigh the reafons updn which your chil- 

dren fhall plead their caufe before their 
oft pious father. 

* Proftrate at the knees of your holi- 
nefs, molt ardently we invoke the apoftos 
Lc bentdiStion of your holinefs, 

The mott devoted and dutiful fons 

Narbonne, Nayon, 

Angouleme, Pemgueux, 

Arras, St. Po! de Leon, 

Avranches, Vannes, 

Lombrs, Ukez, 

Montpellier, Rhodes, 

Nantes, Moulins*. 


* Nominated in‘1797. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM EGIPT. 


Downing-fireet, Sept. 26, 1801. 

BY letters received yelterday, dated 
the 26h of Auguft, from the Earl of 
Evgin, and General Hutchinfon, the 2 5th 
of July, it appears that the number of 
the French army which embarked at Ro- 
feita, after the furrender of Cairo, was 

25700. 

Our army was fickly, but few had 
died ; among the indifpoied were generzls 
Hurchinfon, Craddock, and Doyle. 

General Baird was expected at Cairo the 
firft week in Auguft, with the firtt divi- 
fion of the Indian army. 

The troops from England had not ar- 
rived, but were meant to proceed againtt 
Alexandria. 

Menou had refufed to capitulate, though 
his army was in want of bread, flour, oil, 
and wine. 

Mr. Motz, the commiffary-general, 
we are forry to learn, is dead. 

Porto Ferrajo holds out. The troops 
were all embarked on board the 8th of 


Auguft. 


From the London Gazette, O&. 3. 
Downing-ftreet, Od. 2. 

DisPATCHES, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts, have been received from 
his Exceliency the Earl of Elgin, his Ma- 
jefty’s Ambaffador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Sublime Porte, by 
the Right Hon. Lord Hawkefbury, one of 
of his Majefty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State. 
Extra&t of a Difpatch from Lord Elgin to 


Lord Hawkefbury, dated Conftanti- 
nople, Sept. 6, Midnight. 


I congratulate your lordhip moft fin- 
cerely, on the intelligence which I hate 


this moment received by the annexed let- 
ter from Sir John H. Hurchinfon. 


Extra& ot a Letter from Sir John Hely 
Ratchinfon, K.B. to the Earl of Elgin,. 
dated He ad quarters, Camp before 
Alexandria, Aug. 27, 


T jut fcize the opportunity of a meffen- 
ger going toCon ttanti nople, (difpatched 
by the captain pacha,) to inform your 
excellency, that general- Menou offered 
Jatt night to capitulate for the town and 
forts ‘of Alexandria, and demanded an 
armilttice of chree days for the purpole of 
arranging the terms of the capitulation ; 
this [ have granted accordingly. 

———E— 
London Gazette Extraordinary, O&. 226 
Downing ftreet, O&. 21, 1801. 

A DIsPATC Ms of which the foilowing 
is a copy, was this day received (in dupij- 
cate) at the office of the Right Hon. Lord ° 
Hobart, one of his Majefty’s Principal See 
cretaries of Srate : 

Head- quarters, Camp hefore 
My Lord, Alexandria, Sept. 5. 

I have now the fatisfaction to inform 
your lordfhip, that the forts and town of 
Alexandria have furrendered to his ma- 
jeity’s troops, who, on the 2d init. took 
poffeffion of the entrenched camp, the 
heights above Pompey’s Pillar, the Res 
doubts du Bain, and the Fort T riangular, 
By the capitulation, the garrifon are to be 
embarked for France in the courfe of ten 
days, provided the thipping is ina ftate of 
preparation to receive them. 

The operations againit the enemy's 
works commenced on the 17th of Aue 
gult, 

Major general Coote embarked with 
ftrong corps on the Inundation, in 


Pp 
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nicht between the 16th and 17th of Au- 
guft, He etfeéted his landing to the wett- 
ward of Alexandria, with littl or ro op- 
potion, and immediately invelted the 
firons cattle of Marabour, fituate at the 
entrance of the weitern harbour of Alex 
andria, 

On the ea file of the town two at- 
tacks were made to get poffifion of fome 
heights in front of the entrenched pofiion 
of theenemy. I entruited the conduct 
of the attack againit their righ: to major- 
general Cradack 5 and that againit their 
Teft to majorgeneral Moore. Thole two 
officers perfeétly executed my intentions, 
and performed the fervice committed to 
their care with much precifion and ability. 
The astion was neither obftinate or fe- 
vere, and our lofs is but fmali; but it 
afforded one more cpportunity to difplay 
the promptnefs of Britith officers and the 
heroifm of Britith foldiers. 

A part of general Doyle's brigade, the 
goth regiment, but under the immediate 
command of colonel Spencer, had taken 
poflefiion of a hill in front of the enemy’s 
right. General Mena, who was in pers 
fon in that part of the French entrenched 
‘camp direétly oppofite to our poft, ordered 
about 600 men to make a fortie to drive 
us from our pofition. The eneiny ad- 
vanced in column, with fixed bayonets, 
and without fiing a Mor, till they got 
very clofe to the 30th regiment, to'whom 
colonel Spencer gave an immediate order 
to charge, though they did not confit of 
more than 200 men; he ‘was obeyed with 
a fpirit and a determination worthy the 
highelt panegyric.—- Phe enemy were dri- 
ven back to their entren¢hments in the 
greatcft confufion ; they had many killed 
and wounded, and feveral token pri- 
foners. 

On the night, between the 18th and 
z2th, major general Coote opened bat- 
teries againft the caftle of Marabout ; an 
attack was alfo made from the fea by fe- 
veral Turkith corvettes, and the launches 
and boats of the flcet, under the guidance 
of the hon. captain Cochrane; great per- 
feverance and exertions were requ red to 
get up heavy guns through a difficult and 
almolt impratticable country: but the 
troops executed this painful and arduous 
fervice with fuch zeal and continued firm- 
nefs, that the fort capitulated in the night 
ef the 23; the garrifon confilted of 
about 180 men, and were commanded by 
a chef de brigade. 

On the morning of the 22d, major- 
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genera! Coote maiched tron) Marabout, 
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to attack a ftrong corps pofted in front, in 
order to cover the approach to Alexandria; 
the managements of that excellent officer 
appeared to have been abie and judicious, 
and were attended with the moft compiete 
fuccels ; he drove the enemy every where, 
thouvh ttrongly pofted, and in.a country 
which oppofed uncommadn obftacles to the 
progiefs of troops. The French fuffered 
extremely in the ation, and retreated in 
much confufion, leaving their wounded 
and feven picces of cannon behind them. 

On the 24th, batteries were opened 
againft the Redoubt de Bain; and on the 
25th, at night, major general Coote fur- 
prized the enemy's advanced potts, when 
jeven officers and so men were taken pri- 
foners; this fervice was gallantly per- 
formed by lieutenant-colonel Smith, with 
the rit battalion of the 2oth regiment, and 
a {mall detachment of the dragoons, under 
the command of lieut. Kelly, of the 26th. 
The enemy endeavoured to regain’ poflef- 
fion of the ground from which they had 
been driven, but were repulfed with lofs. 

On the morning of the 26th we opened 
four batteries on cach fide of the town, 
againit the entrenched camp of the French, 
which foon filenced their fire, and induced 
them to withdraw many of their guns. 

On the 27th, in the evening, general 
Menou fentan aid.de camp to requeft an 
armutice for three days, in order to give 
tune to prepare a capitulation, which, af- 
ter fome difficutties and delays, was figned 
on the 2d of September, 

I have the honour to enclofe you a copy 
of the capiiulation, and aifoa litt of the 
number of perfons for whom the,enemy 
have required fhipping: by this it ap- 
pears, that the total of the garrifon of 
Alexandria confitted of upward of eight 
thourand foldiers, and one thoufand three 
hundred failors. 

This arduous and important fervice has 
at length been brought to. a conclufion. 
The exertions of individuals have been 
fplendid and meritoriors. I regret that 
the bounds of a diipatch will not allow me 
to tpecify the whole, or to mention the 
name of every perfon who has diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in the public tervice. I 
have received the greateft {upport and af- 
fitance from the general officers of the 
army. The condust of the troops of every 
defcription has been exemplary in the 
higheft degree: there has been mnch to 
applaud and nothing to reprehend ; their 
order and regularity in the camp have 
been as confpicucus as their courage in 
the ficld. To the quarter-mafter-general, 
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lieutenant-colonel Anftruther, I owe 
much for his unwearied induftry and 
zeal in the public fervice, and tor the 
aid, advice, and co-operation, which he 
has at al} times afforded me. Brigadier- 
gencral Lawion, who commanded the ar- 
tillery, and captain Biyce, the chict en- 
gineer, have both grea: merit in their dif- 
ferent departments. The locat firvation 
of Egypt prefents obftaci-s of a mott {e- 
rious kind to military operations on an 
extended fcaie. The tkili and perieversnce 
of thofe two officers hive overcome difi- 
culties which. at frit appeared almoft in 
furmountable. 

Lieutenant-colonel Lindenthal, who has 
always adicd with the Duras, de lervesany 
utmott acknowiedy ments : his activity aud 
diligence have been unrenitred, and he 
has introduced among them an order, and 
regularity which dues him the higheit ho- 
how:. 

During the courfe of the long fervice 
on which we have been engaged, lord 
Keith has at all times given me moft able 
affiftance and co nfel. ! he labour and 
fatigue of the navy have b.en continued 
and exceffive: it has not been one day or 
one week, but for months together. In 
the bay of Aboukir, on the new inunda- 
tion, and on the Nile, for one hundred 
and fixty miles, they have been employed 
without intermiffion, and have fubmitted 
to many privations with a cheertuinefs 
and patience highly creditable to them 
and advantageous to the public fervice. 

Sir Sydney Smith had originally the 
command of the feamen who landed from 
the feet; he contivucd on fhore till after 
the capture of Rofetta, and returned on 
board the Tigre a fhort time before the ap- 
pearance of admiral Gantheaume’s fqua- 
dron on the coaft. He was preient in the 
three actions of the 8th, 13th, and 2rit 
of March, when he difplayed that.ardour 
of mind for the fervice cf his country, and 
that noble intrepidity, for which he has 
ever been fo conip:cuous. Captain Ste- 
venfon, of the Europa, fucceeded him, 
and I have every reafon to be fatisfied 
with his zeal and condu&. The crews 
of the gun-boats gifplayed great gallan- 
try, under his guidance, in the new inun- 
dation ; and much approbation is alfo due 
to the naval officers who aéled under his 
orders. 

Captain Prefsland, of the Regulus, has 
had the direciion for fume months patt, of 
all Greek fhips in our employment, and 
of thofe belonging to the Commiffario:. 
He has been active, zealous, and indsta. 
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tigable, and merits my warmeft approbas 
tion I mutt, thereture, beg leave to re- 
commend this old and meritorious officer 
to your lordfhip’s proteétion. * 

Aiiow me to expref, a humble hope, 
that the army in Egypt have gratified the 
warmeit withes and expectations of their 
country. To them, every thing is due; 
and to me, nothing. It was my fate to 
fucceed » man who created (uch a {pirit 
and eltablihed fuch-a difeipiine among 
them, that little has been lett me to per- 
form, except to tollow his maxims, and 
to endeavour to imitate his*conduat. 

This difpatch wil be d livered to your 
lordfhiy by col. Abercromby, an officer 
ot confiderable ability, and worthy of 
the g-eat name which he bears. He will 
one day, I tru(t, emulate the talents of 
his never-fufficiently to be lamented fa- 
ther. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J Heyy Hutcuinson. 
(Here follow the articles of capitulation.] 
Camp, Welt of Alexandria, 

Sir, Auguit 23d, 1801. 

Capt. Cochrane, with feven floops of 
war, having entered into the weftera har~ 
bour of Alexandria on the evening ‘of the 
2iit inft, and anchored on my left flank, 
T immediately determined to move for- 
ward, and take as advanced a poiition near 
the town of Alexandria as prudence and 
fecurity would permit. 

The neceflary arrangements having been 
made in the morning of the 22d, the 
troops advanced againft the en-ray, who 
was ftrongly pofted upon a ridge of hig} 
hills, having his right flank fecared by 
two heavy guns, and h’s I-fi by two bat- 
teries contanmng three more, with many 
field-pieces piaccd in the intervals of his 
line. 

The army moved. through the fand fills 
in three columns, the guards formmng two 
uvon the right neav tne lake, and major 
gen. Ludlow’s brigade the third upon the 
left, having the rft battalion of the .27th 
regiment in advance; major ztn. Finch’s 
brigade compofed areferve, and was de- 
ftin-d to give its fupport wherever it might 
be required, 

In this manner, having ovr fi ld ariil- 
lery with the advanced guard, the troops 
continued to move forward with the greata 
elt coulnefs and yegularity, under a very 
heavy fire of cannon ard tmall arins, 
forcing the enemy to retreat coniaarly 
before them, and driving them to ther 
prefent pofition within the walls pt Alex. 
andria. 
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Major generals Ludlow, earl of Cavan, 
and Finch, upon thir, as upon oll other 
occafions, have given m: fup- 
port, and deferve every commendation for 
the precifon and re.vlafity with which 
they led on their refpeétive c iumns 

The exertions of the captains com- 
manding the fhips of war upon our left, 
and of the officers commanding the gun- 
boats upon our right, were attended with 
the belt effeét ; their continued and un- 
remitting fire-kept theenemy 'n check. 

To capt. Cochrane I fecl extremely 
obliged, ror his zeal and conitys 
to afford every afiiitance in his power. 
Capt. Stevenfon, who commanded the gun- 
boats upon the lake, for my 
earneft approbation ot his 

Permit me, fir, to repeat te you the 

intrep' id and gallant behaviour o f the whole 
of the tro: ps during the afar of-yetter- 
diy, whi ich latled from fix until ten 
o'clock in the morning. Their bravery 
was on'y equalled by the cool and re- 
guler manner in whch they advanced 
under a fevereand hevty ¢ nnonade. H :p- 
py am Ito add that cur lofs is only tr 
flire "Ss when compared to the advantages 
we have gained, and the dilicuines we 
had to fu:mount in a country, which it 
every ftep, aflorded the enemy the mears 
of making the m.it defperate refifiance. 

The lots of the enemy mutt have been 
confiderably greater than ours. It is im- 
pofible for me to afcertain the numbers. 
Seven picces of heavy ordnance were left 
behind by the Fyench in the hurry ef 
their retreat, and hase fallen into our 
hands. 

I fee) much indeted to lieut. col. Dun- 
can, quartermatter general, for his ju- 
dicious arrangements, and for his con- 
duét during the whole of yeiterday ; he 
deferves my fincere thanks. 

Inclofed | have the honour to tranfmit 
a yeturn of the killed and wounded, &c. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Eyre Coote, maj. gen. 

(A true copy.) ‘i 
James Kempt, heut. col. 
fecretary. ad 
To liewt. gen. the hon. fir J. ely 

Hortchmion, &c. 

{A fccond letter from general Coote 
fives an account of the furrender of tort 
Morabowt. The garifon were compelled 
war. The ar- 
“plitdanon estoment. } 

Camp, Weit of Alexandria, 
Ty Auguit 26. 

Being. cn: ious to pufh my piquets upon 

the leit as div as poflible toward the e.ie- 
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my’s advanced work, the redoubt de Bairt 
I dire&ted lieut. col. Snsith, with the rt 
battalion of the coth regiment, aflifted 
with a final! detachment of the 26th light 
dragoons, commanded by lieut. Kelly, to 
attack an‘ drive in the French out; polts 
upon thy right of their pofition. He was 
to be fupported by a battalion of infantry 
— for that purpofe on the (nd hills. 

Soon after dark laft night, lieut. col. 
Smith commenced the attack by turning 
the left of theenemy’s picquets, and four. 
ing the hills as he advanced. 

Phe cooi and ipirited condu& of that 
officer and the corps under his command, 
as alfo the detachment of the 26th dra- 
goons, is well deferving of praife ; nota 
min attempted to load, and the whole was 

effeSed by the bayonet. —The lofs of the 
enemy in "his affair amounted to upward 
of 100 men, killed, wounded, aind taken 5 
of the later I inclofe the return. 

This fervice was performed en our fide 
with the lofs of only three men flightly 
wounded ; and has placed me ina fitustion 
to ereét a battery within about 600 yards 
of redoubt de Bain. - 

‘The enemy, however, extremely exaf- 
perated at our fuccefs, made fevers] at- 
tempts to rgain the ground he bad loft; 
with this view he kept up a very heavy 
fire of cannon and mufketry, for about an 
hour; when, finding all his endeavours 
ineffe: Qual, he retired, leaving us peaceful 
y off iTors of the advantage we had gained 
inthe early part of the mght. 

Inclofed is a return of our Jofs in’ the 
latter part of the affair. I have the honour 
to be, &c. , 

(Signed) Eyre Coote, maj. gen. 

(A true copy.) 
James KEmPT, lieut. col. 
and fecretary. 
To lieut. gen. the hon. fir J. Hely 
Hutchinfun, &c. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and mif- 
ting, cf the army under the command 
of ticut. gen. fir John Hely Hutchinfon, 
K..B. at the fiege of Alexandria. Camp, 
Augult 29. 


Aug. 17. i in the enemy's ad- 
ced polis. 

Total.——g ran ‘k and file, killkkd; 2 of- 
ficers S$, 3 lc ijeants, 39 rank and file, wound- 
ed. 

Rank and names of cfficers wounded. 
zoth reg.—Lieut. Mantergh. 

Rifle corps.—Enfign Tramlacht 
Aug. 22. Maior gen. Coore’s corps, ad- 

vancing to blockad: the weftern tide of 

Alexandria, 
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Total.--3 rank and file, killed; 1 of- 
ficer, 1 ferjeant, 40 rank and file, wound- 
ed. 

Officer wounded. 
25th foot.—Lieut. Hawkins. 
N. B. 2 horfes, killed. 

Aug. 23. A fa'f alarm. 

goth foot.—1 rank and file, killed; 
rank and file, wounded. 

Aug. 25. In an affair at the advanced 
potts of the weftern divifon of the army. 


Total.—-: horfe, killed; 3 officers, 1 


NAVAL INT 


From the London Gazette, O&. 17. 
Admiralty Office, O&. 16. 

Copy of a letter from admiral lord Keith, 
K. B. commander in chief of fis ma- 
jetty’s thips and veffels in the Mediter- 
ranean, to Evan Nepean, efq. dated 
Foudroyant, Bay of Aboukir, July ro. 

Sir, 

THE inclofed letter from captain Pul- 
ling, of his maj-Ay's doo the Kangaroo, 
conveys to you, for the information of 
their lordthips, his detail of a {pirited and 
fuccefsful attack made by that loop and 
the Speedy on 2 Spanifh convoy anchored 
on the coaft, and protected by a battery of 
twelve guns, and a confideab'e force of 
armed vefleis, which appears to have been 
executed with much refolution and cou- 
rage. 

‘Ttru@ that their lordfhips will honour 
with their approbation the {pirit of enter- 
prife which the officers and men engaged in 
this fervice have evinced; and while I 
have the power of exprefling to their lord- 
fhips my fatisfa&tion with the zealous and 
aétive exertions of capt. Pulling, fo foon 
after his arrival on this flation, I have moit 
fincere pleafure in tranfmitting to them his 
teftimony to the continued meritorious con- 
du& of which capt. lord Cochrane; and 
the officers and crew of the Speedy, have 
lately furnifhed fo exemp’ary ‘a proof. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
: Keiru. 
His majefty’s floop Kangaroo, one 
cable’s length from the fhore and 
two from the town of Oropefo, 
soth of June, three in the morning. 
My lord, 

I have the pleafure to inform your lord- 
fhip that, cruising off Barcelona on the rit 
intt. purfuant to orders from capt. Dixon, 
of his maijefty’s thip Genereux, and falling 
in with his majelty’s fhip Speedy, right 
hon. lord Cochrane, commander, we {poke 
a Minoyquin privateer, who gave infor- 
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drummer,” 33 rank and file, wounded. 

Rank and names of officers wounded. 

26th light dragoons. — Lieut. Kelly. 

sath foot, 2d bat.—Lieut Samuel Pre- 
dam, and lieut. Aylmer, flight!y. 

N. B. Lieut. Davids, of the royal ar- 
tliery, wounded on the 26th of June. 
On duty in front of the lines. 

General. Total.—13 rank and file, 3 
horfes, killed; 6 officers, 4 ferjeants, « 
ciummer, 2144 rank and file, wounded. 

JoHN ARERCROMBY, adj. gen. 


eG 
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mation that a Spanith convoy, conffting 
of twelve fail and five armed veflels, had 
pafled to the windward three days before: 
lord Cochrane agreeing with me as to the - 
practicabdity of overtaking them, we went 
10 purfuit, and yekerday morning got fight 
of them at anchor und r the battery of 
Orep:fo. When having fo able and gai- 
jant an officer as his lordhip to lead mate 
the hay, I hefitated not a moment to make 
the attack : weapproached within half gun- 
thot ef the enemy by noon with doth 
brig’, and came to an anchor, though op. 
pokd by the batiery, which is a large 
{guaie tower, and appears to have twelee 
guns, a xebec, of twenty guns, and three 
gun boats, all of whch kept up a brifk 
fire unt:l two o'clock, when it confidera- 
bly decreafed, but again recommenced, 
encouraged by a felucca, of twelve guns, 
and two gun-boats, that came to their 
athitance: by half paft three the xebec and 
one of the gun-boats funk, and fhortly 
after another gun boat fhared the fame fate, 
The tower, with the remaining gun-boats, 
affitted by the three in the offing, coa- 
tinued to annoy us on both fides till about 
half patt fix, when the fice of the whole 
flackened ; and on the Kangaroo cutting 
her cables and running nearer to the tow- 
er, the gun-boats in the offing fled, and 
by feven the tower was filenced. We 
were annoyed by a heavy fire of muquetry 
in ditfeventdireétions till midnight, during 
which time the boats of both brigs were 
employed in cutting out the veffels that 
weie found aficat, under the dire&tion of 
Mr. Thomas Foulerton, the firft heutenart 
of the Kangaroo, affifted by lieut. Ware 
burton, of the Speedy, the hen. M. A, 
Cochrane, and meflis. Dean and Taylor, 
midfhipmen ; they fucceeded in bringing 
out three brigs laden with wine, rice, and 
biead. When Jord Cochrane, with his 
ufual zeal, took the fame officers under 
his command, and weot in fhore again in 
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the hope of bringing away more, but the 
remainder were dither funk or driven cn 
fhore. . I have here to lament the lots of 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, midth pmn, a va- 
luable young man, who was killed by a 
mufket bal! whileon this fervice. 

I cannot expre/s myleif ‘ufficiently grate- 
fal to lord Cochrane for his affiftance du- 
ring this long conteft, as well as om the 
day before, when we found.it neceflary, 
fox the honour of his Britannic maicity’s 
zrms, to blow up the tower of Almanara, 
mounting two brafs four-pounders, which 
would net furrender, though repeatedly 
fummoned, I mutt alfo acknowledze the 
iervices of licut. Foulevton, and deg leave 
tu recommend him flrongly to your lord 
fhip’s nonce; he, with the other lieute- 
mint, Mr. Thomas Brown Thomplen, 
whem I alfo feel indebted to, bas been 
flighty wounded; Mr. Thomas Tongeau, 
acting maiter, Mr. John Richards, Pur- 
fer (who volunteered his fervices on deck, ) 
on this occalion, as well as the ocificers 
and crews of both biigs, behaved as Bri- 

gtith officers and feamen are accuftomed to 

do; the afftitance of capt. Edward Drum- 
mond of the 60th regiment, who was a 
paffencer on board, I alfo acknowledge 
with pieafure. 

Inciofed is a lift of the killed and 
wounded on board the Kangaroo. Lord 

Sochrane was a little finged, and received 
a bruilé at the demolit on of ihe tower Al- 
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manara, as did two of his men,. but Fant 
rejoiced to add, neither of them wee ma- 
tertally hurt ; and with the utmoft furpr:fe 
I have the pleafwe to find that the Speedy 
had not a man killed or wounded in the 
ceitru€tion of this convoy, though from 
ficuation and diflance, equally expofid ta 
the eneny’s fire: we are now gettng un- 
der weigh for Minorca, with the prizes ; 
the {loops are not much damag<d, and for- 
tunately for the enemy the ammunition 
of hoth is expended, otherwife 1 am con- 
fident, that in a fhort time the tower would 
be razed to its foundation. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

G. C, PuLLine. 
Right hor. lord Keith, admiral 

of the blue, &c. 

Klied.—Mr. Thomas Taylor, mid- 
flipman. 

Wounded.—William Beatty, James 
Nightingale, James Reynolds, Thomas 
Thompton, John Bairey, feamen, fevere- 
ly; lieuts. Foulerton and Thompfon, 
flightly > William’ Williams, Thomas 
Fitz Gibbons, feamen, fl-ghtly ; Thomas 
Baldwin, marine, flightly. 

SHIPs captured from the ENEMY. 

Linrant du Carnival, 14 guns, 
the Defence. 

L’Adel, 12 guns. and La Glorie, 
guns, by the Albatrofs. 

La lerefa, 18 guus, by the Guachapin. 


7 HREATR Ez 


MRS. Billington, after an abfence of 
{even years, made her entré (O&ober 3,) 
at Covent-garden theatre, in the part of 
Manudane, in the opera of Artaxerxes. 
She dilplayed a power and variety of 
voice equalto her former happieft mo- 
ments ; but the exceeded every one of her 
pali exhibitions, in depth of {cience, re- 
fincment of tafte, and appropriate feeling 
and gefticulation. It is too fecble a pa- 
negyric to fay, that in the memory of the 
beft judges and oldeft amateurs, fhe is the 
molt accomplifhed Englith fingér this 
country can boait. 

Her bravura air, and her ¢ Water 
parted fram the Sea,” were encored with 
an univerfai call. 

Mr. Weichfell (Mrs. Billington’s bro- 
ther) led the band in a ftile of fuperior 
power and judgment. 


A new Comedy, entitled INrecrity, 
was performed at Covent-garden theatre, 


on Thurfday, Oober 8. 


The principal chara&ters were thus re- 
prefented ; . 

Herman, Mr. H. Siddons ;, Albert, 
Mr. Brunton; Edward, Mr. H. John- 
fton ; Woolftan, Mr. Murray ; Uncle of 
Albert, Mr. Cory; Waiter, Mr. Blanch- 
ard. The Mother-of Herman, Mifs Chap- 
man ; Julict, Mifs Murray ; Helen, Mis. 
H. Johntton ; Maid, Mis. Mattocks. 

The feene appears, from the charadler 
of the coftume, to be laid in Germany. 
Tt opens with a family groupe, confifting 
of Herman, a young lawyer, his mother, 
and filter Helen, who are dependent on 
him for their jupport. He is the hero of 
the piece, and from his tried integrity it 
takes its name, The means by which his 
rectitude of mind is put to the teft form 
the principal fcenes. He is reprefented as 
having fuccefsfully pleaded the caufe of 
Wooliton, a brave, but diftrefled foldier. 
His celebrity next induces a wicked uncle 
to fcek his affittance to defraud his nephew 
Roland of his fortune. This propofal he 
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fpurns with contempt, under circum- 
ftances of the feverett pretfure. They 
are interrupted by the arrival of Alhert, 
the lover of Helen, who proves to be the 
very Roland whom the uncle fought to 
difinherit: be hdd affumed the name of 
Alpert, to ayoid the fearch of his tather, 
from whofe unnatural treatment he had 
fled. This diicovery completely defrovs 
the uncle’s hopes, who retires, and in re- 
venge procures the banifment of Herman 
and Albert, upona falfe charge. Arrived 
at the boundaries, Herman is overtaken 
by Edward, a youthful triend, naturally 
good, but led aftray by the vice and folly 
of the world. He brings him the reverfal 
of his fentence, his innocence having been 
difcovered, and condutts him to a neigh- 
bouring edifice. This preves to be the 
houf: of Juliet, a lady whom he had feen 
and loved in early youth, whole image had 
never been abfent from his mind, who had 
procured the reverlal of his fentence, and 
who declares her love, and propofes to pur 
herfelf under his proteétion. Conceiving 
her a’married woman, for fuch fhe was 
when he firtt faw her, he reje&ts the flat- 
tering offer. Fiom this ftate he is foon 
relieved, by an afflurance of the death of 
her hufband, who was alfo the father of 
Albert. There is, therefore, no obttacle 


to their happiuefs, or that of Albert, in 
whote favour Edward, who was a lover of 
Helen, renounces his claim. 

" Mr. Sidions made his extré in the 
character of H-rman, which he performed 
with great feeling and difcrimination. He 
evinced throughout a perfect knowledge 


of the part. His refembiance to his mo- 
ther and uncle, Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Jon Kembie, both in voice and coun- 
tenance, is very tirong. His agtion is 
free trom embarraffment, and he feems 
fully acquainted with the minutiz of ltage 
bufineis. In the paffages which required 
delicacy of expreflion he was particularly 
fucceisful. 

The Prologue, which was delivered by 
Mr. Brunton, has littie to recommend it ; 
but the Epilogue, admirably fpoken by 
Mifs Murray and Mirs. Mattocks, a- 
bounds in pleafant allutions. 

Integrity, was favourably received, and 
announced for a fecond performance with 
the generai plaudits of a tafhionabie and 
crowded boule. 

On WedneMday, O&. 14th, at the afore- 
mentioned Theatre, a new Mufical Farce 
was brought forward, under the title of 
Tue Escaprs. 

The fcene lies in France, and the events 
of the piece are fuppoied to have happened 
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during the adminiftration of cardinal Ma- 
zarine, in that country. 

Count Armand, a member of the par- 
liament of Paris, difypproving of fome 
meafures of the cardinal, prefiismed to ex- 
prefs his cenfure ; but the refentment .of 
the miniiter being feconded by his power, 
the count and ‘his wife are obliged to fly. 
A proclamation had been made, fetting a 
a reward of 6000 crowns upon the count, 
taken aliveor desd. In this firwation they 
are prote&ted hy Mich-ili, a water bearer, 
The cardinal’s Trahan guards, eager for 
the reward, track the count to Michelli’s 
houfe. By the advice of Micheili, the 
count puts on an old night-cap, gets into 
bed, and paffes for the dying father of the 
water-bearer, and Cunftantia, the wife of 
the count, for the waier-hearer’s daugh- 
ter. Antonio, the water-bearer’s fon, is 
going to a neighbouring village to be 
married, and the countefs takes the pafs 
intended for Antonio’s fitter, and accom- 
panies him. The defeription of the pafs 
does not correfpond with her perfon, and 
fhe is oppofed in her hopes of gett ng over 
the draw-bridge. The officer, however, 
at length, fuffers her to pafs. Michelli 
then appears with his water-errriage, but 
is not iuffered to pafs the bridge. The 
foldiers, fufpe&ting that he knows the re- 
treai of the count, offers him 1000 crowns 
to difcover it. He pretends to comply, 
perfuaces them to gointo the guard-room, 
and feleét al! the determined nen they can 
find, to aliiit in feizing theeount. While 
they are gone, he opens his catk, which 
contains the count, who iflues forth, and 
pafes the frontier. Antonio, the water- 
bearer’s ton, leads the count and bis lady 
through bye-ways to the cottage of his ine 
tended father-in-law. The foldiers, {til 
in purluit of the count, reach the fame 
place. In this extremity, the count hides 
himieif in a hollow tree. “Two of the fol- 
diers, who were*{mitten by the countefs, 
fuppoling her to be Michelli’s daughter, 
lic in wart for her, and when fhe comes 
with a bafket of food for her hufband, 
who remains in the tree, they teize her 
with the mention of brutal vioience. Her 
fcveams induce her hufband to break from 
his conceament, and he is confequently 
difcovered and taken into cuitody, As the 
foidiers are dragging him away, Michelli 
appears with a pardon, and the piece, of 
courfe, has a happy conclufion. 

The audience heard the opera with at~ 
tention and applauie, though fome {mail 
degree of difapprobation was manifelted at 
the abruptneis of its conclufion. 
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Extra& from the Regifters of the Dcii- 
beraticns of the Contuls of the Repub- 
jie, Paris, O&. 4. 

THE coofuls of the republic having 
heard the counci} of tate, decree— 

zit. That on the gth of November next, 
there fhail be celebrated, throughout the 
whole of the republic, a folemn fetitval on 
account of the figning of peace between 
England and France. 

2. The miniticr of the interior is charg- 
ed with the execution of this decree. 

(Signed) Bonaparte,’ 
H. B. Maren, fec. flate. 
Decree of O&. 30. 

Bonaparte, fii couful ot the republic, 
decrees :— 

Article 5. Citizen Jofeph Bonaparte, 
counfellor of state, be appointed minister 
plenipotentiary of the republic at the con- 
grefs of Amiens. a a 

z. The minifter for foreign affaiss js 
charged with the execution of the prefent 
decree. 

The fir confy}, 

(Signed) BONAPARTE. 
Paris, O&, 12. 

Peace between the French republic and 
his majelty the emperor of Ruilia having 
heen concluded, and figned at Paris by 
the minilter for foreign affaus and M. Le 
Comte de Marcoff, the ratifications were 
exchanged yetierday by the refpedtive ple- 
Mipotentiarics. 

The Minifter for Foreign Affairs to the 

Prefe&t of Police. 
I have the honour to acquaint you, citi- 


HISTORICAL 


SEPTEMBER 29. 

YESTERDAY morning, the remains 
of the gallant captain Parker, were in- 
terred in the chapel burying-ground at 
Deal, with all the honours due to his 
rank and diltinguithed charaéter as a naval 
officer. The fhips of war hoiited their 
colours half malt high, and topped up 
their yards, forming a St. Andrew’s crofs, 
as emblematical of diftrefs. The funeral 
commenced at twelve o'clock from the 
naval ftore- yard, and was attended by the 
nedical ftaff, admirals Lutwidge and Nel- 
fon, with their fecretaries, the officers of 
the Derbyfhive militia, and a firing party 
ot two hundred privates, the officers of 
artillery from the forts, and the com- 
mancers of the hips of war in the Downs, 
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zen Prefe&t, that a treaty of peace between 
the French republic and bis -majefty the 
emperor of Ruffia, having been figned here 
by M. Le Comte de Marcoff and myfelf, 
the ratifications of it have been exchanged 
this day. 
I requeft you will caufe this pacification 
to be proclaimed in the ufual manner. 
T falute you, 
(Signed) CM. TanLeyranp. 
(A tiue copy) The Prefeé&. 
(Signed) Dusors. 
This event was proclaimed in the even- 
ing by torch light, and with great folem- 
nity, by all the commiffioners of police, 
in the fquares and public places, amid the 
acclamations of aj} the citizens. 


Paris, O&. 38. 

Yefterday at noon, a difcharge of fixty 
pieces of artillery announced the fignature 
of the preliminaries of peace between the 
French republic and the Sublime Porte. 

Paris, O&. 20. 

The confuls of the republic, on the ree 
port of the minifter of war, decree as fol- 
Jows ; 

2. The astillery and fortifications of 
the military pofitions all along the frontiers 
of the republic thal} be placed on the peaec 
eltablithment. 

2. The minifter at war is charged with 
the execution of the prefent decree. 

The chief conful, 
(Signed) BONAPARTE. 
H. B. Maret, fec. of ftate, 


CHRONICLE. 


The body was carried by fix feamen, 
drefied in blue jackets and whiie trowfers, 
and the pall-bearers were mafters and 
commanders; the Derby band accompa- 
med the procefion, playing a folemn 
dirge, and the interment was condusied 
wit) a folemmity which made a deep im- 
pretlion on the immenfe concourfe of {pec- 
tators. His majcity’s thip Amazon fired 
minute guns during the buiial, which 
laited nearly an hour. 
OCTOBER ¥. 

Monday, mefirs. Rawlins and Cox, 
the new fheriffs for London and Middle- 
fex, were {worn into office at Guildhall, 
after which they dined at the London ta- 
vern, accompanied by feveral aldermen, 
recorder, They were attended by 
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the city officers, and a full band of mufic. 
Their carriages are very neat, and the li- 
veries fuperb; that of the former is blue 
and filver, and the latter, white and gold. 

Tuclday, at ove o’clock, a common 
hall was held ar Guildhall, for the elec- 
tion of a new lord-mayor tor th» year en- 
fuing. The names of aldermen Newman, 
Macauley, fir John Eaner, Hearne, Price, 
Perring, Cadel, Perchard, and Fiower, 
being read from the huftings, the gretett 
fhew of hands took place in favour of Mr. 
alderman Newman. — Sit Johrr Eamer had 
alfo a confiderable number of hands in his 
favour, Thefe two gentlemen having been 
returned to the court of aldermen, they 
decided in favour of fir John Eamer by a 
a majority of ten to fix. He attempted 
feveral times to addrefs the livery, but the 
clamour of difapprobation was fo ttrong 
as to render his efforts unfuccefsful. Al- 
derman Newman obtained a hearing, and 
attributed his difappointment to the pre- 
judices entertained of him for poffefling 
political principles of the fame nature as 
thofe which had heen acknowledged by 
Mr. alderman Coombe. 

Wednefday, the new proceffion took 
place on the {wearing in of the new fheriffs 
in the court of exchequer. After the ce- 
remony was over, they returned in ftate 
to partake of an elegant dinner, 

OCTOBER 12. 

The happy and unexpected event of 
peace, has had the effect of electricity 
throughout Great Britain. The provincial 
papers are rep:cte with expreflions of joy 
and congratulations on the occafion ; il- 
luminations, and every demonitration of 
fatisfaction and loyalty were every where 
imide public. The firft notice of the pte- 
liminaties having been figned, pated 
through the country by means of inicrip- 
tions, &c. fixed on the outfide of the mail 
coaches, which was the moft. judicious, 
becaufe the moft expeditious means of 
giving the event publicity through the 
country. 

In London, the ratification, has pro- 
duced the moft general and voluntary de- 
monttrations that could be expreffed of 
heart-felt fatisfa€tion for peacé, fo unex- 
pectedly and honourably obtained. ‘The 
fireets were one continued blaze of light, 
and many beautiful and fignificant tranf- 
parent fubjects were difplayed. ‘The fol- 
lowing are among thofe which deferve par- 
ticular natice: the Navy-oitice, Somerfet- 
houfe—G. R. and the anchor, &c. in va- 
riegated lamps. The Theatres with brii- 
liant variezated Jamps ; infcriptions Peace, 
and emblems of the Cornucopia, whici, 
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indeed, was the prevailing defign, India 
houfe—G. R, with Peace in capita's, and 
a great number of lamps. Manfion. houfe 
—the Crown and G. R. Guildhall —the 
Crown and G. R. with a fall tranfpa- 
rency, the dove encompaffed with olive. 

Excife-office—G. R. and Crown, witha 
number of lamps. Phoenix Fire-office— 
a tran{parency, Long live the King, Peace 
and Commerce. Poft-office—a great num- 

ber of lamps. Banka few lamps in 

foe of the wirdows. The Lyceum—a 

traniparency, Peace and Pienty furmount- 

ing War and Monopoly. Sir Vere Hunt's, 
corner of Parliament-ftreet, fact g White- 

hall—france and Ireland, with England 

entwining the horn of plenty. The dukes 

of York and Portland had a number of 
flambeaus on the outer parapet walls. 

Oakiley’s furniture warehoufe, in Bond- 

ftreet—difplayed a good defign, well exe- 

cuted, of Peace, Plenty, and Commerce. 

Orme’s gallery—Britannia crowning a 

failor and Soldier Youth with Laurel. 

M. Otto, the agent of peace—the letters 

G.R. and F. R. with feftoon ornaments 

in variegated lamps, and a tranfparent in-. 
{cription of peace and general happinefs. 

During the rejoicings the molt tremend- 
ous ftorm of thunder, lightning, and rain 
came on, which foon difverfed the crowds 
that were abroad. —The lightning preced~ 
ed the thunder and rain full one hour, and 
was uncommonly vivid. The day had 
been unutually fine, and warm for the fea- 
fon of the year, “Uhe ftorm lafted till te- 
ward three o'clock yelterday morning. 

OCTOEER 13. 

Lately died at Briltol, O'Brien, the fa- 
mous Irifh giant. He was eight feet fix 
inches in height. This man, when he firtt 
began to derive a fubfilicnce from the ex- 
pofure of ‘his perfon to the public, was 
deeply affected by a fenfe of humitation, 
and of ten fhed tears when, a nong the crowd 
whom curicfity attracted, any {peétator 
treated him with refpect. In time, how- 
ever, all thefe tender feclings were entirely 
fubdued, and he was latterly a3 much dif- 
tinguifhed for infolent pride as he was be~ 
fore for modeft dijestion, Such tranf- 
tions, however, are not uncemmen in 
great men. 

OCTOBER 14. 

On Saturday Mr. Fox's Annual Elec- 
tion for Weltminfter was celebrated, for 
the twenty-firft time, at the Shakefpeare 
tavern, Covent-garden. 

The meeting was as numerous as unon 
any former occafion, and it was impotiibie 
to obtain a place at ihe early hous of three 
o’ciock. 


Qa 
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Mr. Fox addreffed the eleStors in amott 
argumentative and manly fpeech. He ob- 
ferved, that amid all the calumnies and 
invectives with which he had been affailed 
on account of his political conduct, it was 
his peculiar confolation and hearifelt fatis- 
faétion to find himfelf fupported by opi- 
nions which he reverenced moft—thofe of 
his conftituents. Had their petitions been 
attended to, the late difaftrous war would 
not have been produ@tive of fo many ca- 
lamities. He fincerely congratulated the 
country on the ratification of the preli- 
miuaries of peace. Phe war was radically 
bad, and the peace, fuch as it was, he 
would maintain, was an event that fhould 
infpire a general fentiment of approbation. 
It was, in his mind, a good peace, be- 
caufe we loft the object for which we were 
contending, namely, that of trenching 
upen, and annihilating, the univerfal 
rights of mankind. The late miniftry 
never would have made a peace, and the 
prefent minifters were entitled to the gra- 
titude of the country for having reftored 
tranquillity. 

Tt was not then neccflary to canvas the 
items of the treaty; but» he would fay, 
that the giving up of an iflaid was not 
equal even to one hour’s conflict. He had 
rejoiced at the late change of adminiftra- 
tion, on the ground thai it would tend to 
the acceleration of peace, though he was 
free to confefs that his hopes upon that 
fubje& had not been very fanguine. 

Mr. Fox entered intoa variety of in- 
terefting topics, in the courie of a {peech, 
which latted about half an hour, and 
which was warmly applauded. 

Among the toaits given were ¢ The in- 
dependent Ete@tors of Weftminfter :* and 
* May the Peace between Great Britain 
and the French Republic be permanent !? 

Mr. Erfkine gave Mr. Fox, which was 
drank with acclamation. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Tueiday, the mafter and wardens of 
the company of bakers attended the lord- 
mayor at the manfion-houfe, to fet the 
ailize of bread, when his lordthip, after 
infpecting the mealweighers returns, or- 
dered the price of bread to be reduced three 
ailizes, or fixpence in the peck loaf. The 
price of the quartern loaf is therefore ele- 
ven-pence halfpenny. When the lord- 
mayor faw the lalt returns of flour he ex- 
piefied great difapprobation at them, as 
he conceived fome unfair means had been 
employed to create a falfe or nominal en- 
creafe average price. Two quartern 
loaves were produced before his lordthip, 
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one of which eame from Newbury, and 
the other from Oxford, of the finelt white 
flour, which coft but eightpence the loaf. 
His lordthip was of opinion-(as we believe 
every other perfon muft be) that-there is 
a fcandalous combination fomewhere, to 
keep up the price of flour beyond its fair 
value and proportion. 
OCTOBER 25. 

Kilmarnock, O&. 19.. The magif- 
trates of Kilmarnock, to prevent exag- 
gerated accounts of a public calamity 
which happened yefterday in the parith 
church here, and to quiet the minds of 
many ata diftance, think it their duty, 
however painful, td give tothe public the 
following melancholy particulars :=-* At 
two o'clock, P.M. when the congregation 
was nearly affembled for divine fervice, an 
alarm was given that one of the galleries 
was falling, which, although unfounded, 
occafioned fuch crowds fuddenly to. at- 
tempt refhing out, that a great number 
of perfons, particularly upon the ftairs of 
the eaft and weft endsof the church, were 
trampled under foot, of whom feveral 
were moit unfortunately killed, Theother 
perfons trampled upon are much hurt, and 
under the charge ot fkilful medical gentle- 
men, who were fortunately upon the fpot. 
Every poflible means were ufed to relieve 
the congregation, by the exertions of the 
magiftrates, the royal Kilmarnock volun- 
teers, and the humane inhabitants who 
had efcaped from or were ready to enter 
the church, and many were faved by lad- 
dering the windows of the galleries. It 
will afford confolation to the friends of 
thofe who were hurt, to know that every 
thing will be done for their recovery and 
reliet which humanity can accomplifh. 

‘ALEX. FowLps, magiltrate, 
‘Won. GREGRORY, magiftrate.’ 
OCTOBER 27. 

The following is the communication 
from Mr. Addington to the chairman of 
the merchant’s committee, on tlre fubjeé 
of the convoy duty, which was flated to 
be taken’ off :—* The attorney and folici- 
tor-general are of opinion, that the Act 
38 Geo. 111. ch. 71, mutt be confidered 
no longer in force, but as having expired 
on the figning of the preliminary articles 
of peace with the French republic. The 
convoy duty will confequently no longer 
be demanded.” 


HURRICANE IN INDIA. 
» At many places on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coaits, and ia various dif- 
ticts, a tempeft of urufaal violence and 
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duration was experienced toward the ‘end 
of O€ftober iat. 

Mafulipatam, O&. 30. ¢ On the 28th, 
about two P.M. a violent gale of wind, 
with] rain, fet in from the nw, which at 
feven in the evening came round to NE, 
from which point we were affailed by a 
moft heavy ftorm of wind and rain. In 
lefs than an hour the fouth glacis was en- 
tirely covered with water, and, indeed, the 
greateft part of the fort completely mun- 
dated. The ftorm ceafed about five 
o'clock the next morning, to the great 
joy of the fuffering inhabitants, whofe 
hardthips are hardly to be deferibed. On 
afcending the ramparts, I beheld all 
around me fallen houies, trees torn up 
by the roots, and large veflels on dry 
land; the {maller vefleis were either funk 
or ftove to pieces, but I do not hear of 
more than two lives loit; they were na- 
tives, and were loft with a paddy boat 
near the har, All the bridges are carried 
away, except the one at the main guard, 
The hurricane was equally fevere all along 
the coatt ; and we much fear that Corin- 
ga, from its fituation, is totally dettroyed, 
Peddapatam, Golahpolam, and Samul- 
devi, are nearly deftroyed. The excellent 
houfe at the latter place, which general 
Braithwaite had generoufly dedicated to 
the ufe of travellers, has fuffered confi- 
derably by the ftorm. és 

Ongole, O&. 29. We have experienced 
fuch"heavy rain at Ongole, for the latt 
twenty four days, that the furface of the 
country exhibits one entire fheet of water. 
On the roth inftant, at about ten minutes 
after four o'clock A.M. the wind biew a 
hurricane, when fuddenly we felt a fevere 
fhock of an earthquake, which kept the 
earth in continued agitation for nearly a 
minute. It fhook down many houfes, but 
I believe no perfon was kiiled in confe- 
quence. At about eight o'clock laft 
night the wind began to blow ftrongly, 
withrain; and in about two hours the 
wind and rain increafed fo violently, that 
' the doors and windows were blown open, 
and dathed to atoms. Inthis dreadful 
fituation it would have been advifeable to 
have quitted our houfes for the open plain, 
but that was impoflible, as no one could 
ftand for a moment againit the impetu- 
ofity of the hurricane, nor could an ob- 
ject be obferved ata yard’s diftance. We 
trufted in this dilemma to Omnipotence 
for prote@tion, and placing ourfelves in 
the {trongelt fiuations we could think of, 
we continually heard the trees and walls 
falling around us. The inceffant loud 
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claps of thunder, the vivid lightning, the 
ftrength of the wind, and the uncommonly 
heavy rain, were fuch as the oidett inha- 
bitants never before experienced. The 
wind blew from NE, and continued till 
two o'clock this morning, when we had 
an interval of calm till three o'clock, du- 
ring which we were employed in endeas 
vouring to extricate our cattle from the 
ruins of the fallen buildings, 

At three o’clock the {torm recommenced 
from the se. and it poflible with increafed 
violence; and the houfes being at this 
time_all unroofed, we remained till day- 
break expoled to its utmoft fury. When 
day light appeared, nothing but death and 
deftruction caught the eye m every direc- 
tion. The ground was covered: with dead 
cattle, birds, and fallen houfes and trees ; 
even the largeft banian trees have not ef- 
caped ; indeed, there is fcarcely.a tree left 
in the whole diftri. It is melancholy to 
obferve the devattation of villages, and 
the inhabitants labouring to extricate their 
families and cattle from the ru'ns. 


His MaykEsT y's moft gracious SPEECH 
to beth Houfes of Parliament, on 
Thurfday, Ostober 29, 1801. 


My Lords and Genilemen, 

T Have the fatisfaction to acquaint 
you, that the important negociations, in 
which I was engaged at the clofe of the 
latt fefion of parliament, are brought to 
a favourable conclufion. The differences 
with the Northern powers have been ad- 
jufted by a convention with the empevor 
of Ruffia, to wiich the kings of Denmark 
and Sweden have expreffed their readinefs 
to accede. The effentiat rights for which 
we contended are thereby fecured, and 
provifion is made that the exercife of them 
thal! be attended with as litte moleftation 
as poflible to the fubjeéts of the contraste 
ing parties. 

Preliminaries of peace have alfo been 
ratified between re and the French Ree 
public, and I tratt thit this important ar- 
rangement, whilft it manifeits- the juitice 
and moderation of my views, wiil alfo be 
found conducive to the fubltantial intcrefts 
of this country, and henowable to the 
Biitith character.—Copies of thefe papers 
fhail forthwith be laid betore vou; and I 
earneitly hope that the tranfactions to 
which they refer wiil met with the ape 
probation of my parAament. , 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

I have directed uch eitimates to be pres 

pared of the various demands for the pub 
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lic feivice, as appears to me to he beft 
atapted to the fituation in’ which 
are now. placed. It is painful to 
to refiect, that provifion cannot 
made tor defraying the expences wi 
mult unavoidably be continucd, fora 
time, in different parts of tie world, and 
for maintaining an adeqonte peace efta- 
blifkment, without large additional _ 
plies. You may, however, be affured, 
that ali potiible attention fail be paid to 
fuch ceconomical arrangements as may 
not ke in 
effestuaily providing for the fecurity of 
all ws 4 dominions. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

I pr fofficiently defcribe the grati- 
fication and comfort I derive trem the re- 
licf, which the bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence has afforded to my people, by the 
abundant produce of the lait harveit. In 
« ontempiat ing the fituation of the country 
at te important conjunGiwe, it is ims 
pot le tur me to refrain from exprefling 
the deep fente I entertain of the temper and 
fortitude, which have beer manifefted by 
ail de‘criptions of my faithful fulfiests, 
under the varieus and complicated dith- 
cuities with which they have had to con- 
tend. 

The diftinguifhed valour and eminent 
ferviegs of my forces by. fea and land, 
which, at no period, hive been furpaffed ; 
the unprecedented exertions of the militia 
and tencibles, and the zeal and perieve- 
rance of the yeomanry and volunteer corps 
of cavalry and infantry, are entitled to wy 
warmeft acknowledgments ; and I am per- 
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we 
me 
be 


hich 


3% 
fuaded, that you wall joip with me in re- 
flecting, with peculiar fatisfaction, on the 
naval end military operations cf the latt 
campaign, and on th¢ fuccefsful and glo- 
rious ilfue of the expeditiin to Egypt, 
which has been marked -throughout by 
atchievements, tending, in their confe- 
querces and by their example, to produce 
Lifting advantage and honour to this 
country. 

It is my firft with, and moft fervent 
prayer, that my people may experience 
the reward, they -have fo well merited, in 
a full enjoyment of the bleffings of peace, 
ia progrefive increafe of tie national 
commerce, credit, and reiources; and, 
above all, the undifturbed- pofeffion of 
their religion, laws, and liberties, under 


the fafeguard and protetiion of that cone 


ftitution, which it has been-the great ob- 


afd .. 


ject of all our efforts to 


prefc: ve, 
wincil It 1s our 


molt facred duty to tranf- 
mit ununpaved to our defcendints. 


confittent with the great objeé&t of 
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JISCOUNTEdS Duncannon, a fon. 


MAR RE AG ES 

EDWARD Hilliard, efq. of Cowley- 
houfé, Middlef:x, to Mrs. Colborne, of 
ae? edding- green, Bucks. 

- John Conway, efq. to mifs Chriftie, 
eldeit daughter of James Chrittie, efq. of 
Pall-mall. 

Rev. fir John Head, bart. to mf 
Walker, of Ruff-l- place. 

Lreutenant-colune 1 ckburn, eldeft fon 
of fir James Cockburne, to the hon, Ma- 
riannat, Devereux, eldeft daughter of lord 
Hereford. 

T. Wynn, efg. to the right hon. lady 
C. Beilafyfe, eldett daughter of the earl 
Fauconberg. 

Sir John Riggs ‘Miller, bart. to mifs 
Beauchamp, of Vark-place, St. James’. 

Sir John Muniay, bart. of Stanhope- 
ftrect, to mifs Callander, eldeft daughter 
of Adam Callander, eiq of New Caven- 
difh-fireet. 

Hon. Georges Irby; eldeft fon 
Boiton, to mils Rachael Ives 
daughier of W. Drake, jun. efq. 


of lord 
Drake, 


DEA T HS; 

EARL of Howth, aged 72. 

_ Captain E. T. Parker, 

Captain Eyederick, fon of fir John Fre- 
derick, bart. . 

Sir_John-Grefham, bart. 

James Burrows, aged;.78, and Mary 
Buiréws; his wife, aged 73; both on the 
fame day at Marfden-chepel, near Colne. 

Lady Aaderfon, aged 73. 

Alexander Moirifon,‘efq. of Bognie, 
Scotland, aged 78. 

William Langridge, of Lewes, aged 86. 

Wiliam Hering, of Croydon, a aped Sr. 

Hon. Richard Fitzroy, fourth fon of the 
ar! ef Euiton. 

Thomas Arthington, efq. aged 74. 

Mrs. Hunt, reliet of the Rev. Rowland 
Hunt, D. dD. late rector of Stoke Doyle, 
Northaaigtantieet, in the 69th year of her 
age. 


William Spearman, efq. of Oxon, aged 
$4 


eR ght hon. lady E. Kemp. 
:s.Packwoed, . of Priors Marfton, 
a et a °°. 
ys 2 ty.of fo: id John Roffel. 
ie Joan Elifabeth Knatchbull, fitter 
r¢ late fir Wyndham Konatchbull, bart. 
‘Cc eal s of Heldernefs, aged 80. 
* John Biown, fenior affociate engraver of 
tlic royal academy. 
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Archbifhop of Dublin. 

Dr. Richard Puiteney. 

Rev. R. Rothwell, ror of Sefion, 
aged So. 

Mrs. Frances Barker, religt of the late 
ohn Barker, efq. of Iilington, aged $5. 

Philip Stanhope, efq. 


PROMOTION. 
DUKE ‘of Leeds—governor 
idlands o! Scilly. 


of the 


BANKRUP’ rs. Fromthe GAZETTE. 
SEPTEMBER 29. 
J. WEBB, Spond ftreet, in Coventry, 
dy ec 
R. R: ert, Ww. Tulford, and B. Han- 
bury, Great Roffel- fircet, Bloomfbury, 
fhoemakers. 

. Davdfon the elcér, W. Davidion, 
is Davidion, the younger, and J. David- 
fon, Halitax, Youkfhue, dvers. 

P. Auber, Exit-plice, Lainbeth, flour: 
factor. 


E. Bate, W eltoromiieh,  Staffordfhire, 


timber-merchant. 


M. Horne, Wiewfley, Middlefex, coal-. 


meichan'. 
Ww. Williams, and E. Evans, Portfea, 
Hants, linen drapes. 
W. Pagett the younger," Wombor, in 
Stafforditire, miller, 
R. Afhdowne, 1 ewes,” mercer. 
OCTOBER 3., 
W. Welt, anc T Hughes, Paternofter- 
row, book tellers. 
J. Dennis, 
fields; broker. 

E. Pride, Duke-ftreet, Art! flery. inn, 
dyer. 

“P, Smith, Budge row, wholefale-draper. 

Tr. Mottram, Atherftone, Warwick- 
fhire, woolcomber. 

R. Redhead, Mark-lane, 
chant. 

J. Tanfley, Great Mary- le-bone-ftreet, 
giais fel «r. 

M. Greenaway, and F. Greenaway, 
Calne, Wilthhire, collar. makers. 

OCTOBER 6° 
W. Middleton, Liverpool, merchant. 


Wild-ftreet, Lincoln-i inn- 


wine-mer- 


T. Hellyer, Funtington; Suflex, tim-- 


ber- merchant. 

G. M‘Minn, and A. M‘Minn, Liver- 
pool, merchants. 

G. Betley, Liverpool, vinegar-maker. 

OcTOBER 10. 

T. Dobfon, Kendal, Wettmoreland, 
merchant. 

J. trwin, Aldgate High-ftreet, inn- 
keeper. d 


4 fcrivener. 


; Effex, 
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D. Hopwood, Union-ftreet, Marybone, 
grocer. 

M. Dimmock, Winchefter, bookéfeller. 

A. Thacker, Upweil, Cambridge, corn- 
meichant. 

D. Dakeyne the elder, D. Dakeyne the 
younger, I. Dakeyne, and J. Dakeyne, 
Darley Dale, bankers. 

H. Davies, Welchpool, Montgomery, - 
innkeeper. 

J. Crofsley, Manchefter, cotton-manu- 
facturer. 

J. Higginbotham, Blackburn, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-fpinner. 

R. Qwen and W. Mardle, HoundMitch, 
copperfimiths. 

G. Beal, Surry-ftreet, cheefemonger. 
J. Lait, Brighton, Suffex, builder. 
OCTOBER 13. 

T. Eccles, and .B. I’. Holbrook, Wat« 
ling-ftreet, warehoufemen. 

W. Lawion, Paik-place, Iflington, 


W. Harrop, Salford, Lancafhire, ma- 
nifattucee. 
D. Carter the younger, Great accord 
opkeeper. | 
J. Gul'ey, Fromie Selwood, Sorterfete 
fhire, innholder. 
J. Budin, Hockley, in Warwick hires : 
fhopkeeper. . 
‘ C. Bently, arid J. Dale, Norwi ich, ware- 
houlemen,. . 
H. Vaughan, Liverpcol, wholefale grom 
cer. 
S. Bird, Manchefter, linen- draper. 
T. D.bfon, Kendal, merchant. 
. OCTOBER 17. 
C. Hendy, Falmouth, mariner. - 
S. Adthade, Bloflom freet, Spitalfields, 
cooper. 
J. Whitehead, Marflen, in York ‘hire, 
cornfaétor. 
J. Andrews, King-ttreet, Bloomfbury, ~ 
bridle-curter. 
F, Onion theyounger, Croydon, Surry, 
miller, 
OCTOBER 20. 
J. Pollard, Effex-ftreet, Strand, tay- 
or. ; 
R. Browne, Adam’s.court, Broad-ftreet, 
merchant. 
G. Bowker, and J. Chapman, Man- 
cheiter, corn-c alers. 
J.'Macklin; Cheapfide, ftationer. 
S. Haigh, Manchefter, merchant. 
G. Matfon, Farleton, in Lancafhire, 
horfe-dealer. 
S. Lewis, Southampton, viGtualler. 
OCTOBER 24. 
J. Miler, Hammerfmarh, wheelwrights « 
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W. Elfe, Fleet-ftreet, warehoufeman. 

T. Tinfon, Fenchurch fireet, wine- 
merchant. 

J. Serle, 
fhire, clothier. 

T. Hodgfon, Liverpeol, broker. 

T. Virtue, Hammerimith, carpenter, 

J- Aitken, Caftle-flreet, Leicefter- fie! ds, 
print-teller. 

H. Mitchell, Gofport, rope- maker. 

E. Rowlands, Cocthenake Dale, Salop, 
barge-owner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
[Tn boards, or fewed, atthe Prices affixed. J 
MANBY’s Hiftory of the Parifh of St. 
David, Wales, 8vo, ros 6d. 
Detpiau’s Seleé&t Amufements in Philo- 
fophy and Mathematics, :2mo, §s 6d. 
Harwood’s Grecian Antiquities, 8vo, 


Shepton-Mallett, Somerfet- 


93- 

Liewellyn’s Infpiration of the Bible af- 
ferted, 8vo, ¢s. 

Complete Military Library, 2 vol. gto, 
gl 14s 6d. 

Public CharaGters, vel. 4. 1807, ros 6d. 

Sonnini’s Travels in Greeceand Turkey, 
4to, 2] 12s 6d. 

Midnight Weddings, 3 vol. 12mo, 172s. 

Beli’s Principles of Surgery, vol. 1, 
royal gto, 4l 4s 

Baldwin’s Political Recolle&tions relative 
to Egypt, 8vo, 6s. 

Butcher's Subftance of the Scriptures 
methodized, 4to, 11 7s, bound. 

Annual Regifter, 1800, 10s 6d. 

New Annual Regifter, 1800, 345. 

Nafh’s Juvenile Epigrams and Poems, 
38mo, 3s. 

Welfhman, a Romance, 4 vol, 1zmo, 
36s. 

Spinfter’s Tale, 3 vol. 12mo, 108 6d. 

Senilities, or Solitary Amufements, {mall 
Svo, 6s. 

Travell’s Le&tures on the Leffons of the 
Old Teftament for Sundays, 12mo, 4s 6d. 

Letitia, or Caitle without a Speétre, 4 
vol. 12mo, 11 15s. 

Hamilton’s Obfervations on the Marhh 
Remittent Fever, 8vo, 4s. 
~ Lettfome’s Obfervations on the Cowpox, 
$vo, 3S. 

Butler’s Exercifes on the Globes, 12mo, 


for Schools, 


58. 
Philofophical Queftions, 


zzmo, 3s, bound. 

Morice’ s Memo'r of a Campaign in 
Deypt, r09, 4°. 
* Noble’: Dawn of Peace, an Ode, gto, 
2s 6c. 

Morrice’s Mentor, Sv, 7s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
October 17, 180%. 
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Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. -Bazley. Oats, 
8. d. fo de 8 de se de 

Middlefex 73 9/39 4144 2/33 
Surry 74 4142 ol40 31 
Hertford Ft 2/52 C145 27 
Bedford 7M I/42 2151 28 
Hantingdon 63 2i-—— 14 20 
Northampton 48 0144 2/24 
Rutlend a 152 24 
Leicefter 54 7/46 25 
Nottingham 55 <t5§ 
Derby ~—— 159 
Stafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcetler 
Warwick 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgomery 
Radaor 
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Maritime Counties. 


67 11.41 342 
7£ 0/46 o}40 
73 corgee e 
73 4/49 S45 
73 2/46 037 
63 4° |40 
Bo a}-m——|52 
74 31/49 31/50 
66 6|-——|--—— 
63 10/39 ©) 
73 3/5! 7 
73 2156 © 


Efiex 
Kent 
Sulfex 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Angieiea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Giamorgan 
Gloucefter 
Someriet 
Monmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hants 73 41 

1, 


Average of England end Wales. 
Per Quaner [77 2/43 3146 6|26 10 
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29,94 54 


| 30,co , 8455 


2.9389 | 
25982 

29,95 ! 
29,38 ! 
29,65 | 
29559 
29,60 
29:93: 
29,62 
29957 
29372 02,5 
29,89 6555 
30,28 55 
40,32 5,5 
32538 oe 
39937 | 
3036 #95 
3034 °5 
30,33 5795 
30,29 ; O45 
30,19 ; $595 
30515 | 0395 
30,14 2° 
30,14. | 9395 
30,24 | 5995 
30,25; ©5295 
30.44; 0095 
349 

3953 

3243 | 
30,20 | 
30,07 

29377 

29576 
29,91 

30,2 | 
30,08 
30,06 | 
29,98 | 
29598 | 
32,93 

32393 | 
29,936 
39,07 

30927 | 
30,19 | 
30,22 
3%17 
39,07 
30,01 
3999 
30975 
3022 
30,21 
315 
3905 
3203 
3210 
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. little rain. more wind and fine 
e lefs wind 


. gentle rain at eve and night 

+ more wind. chiefly cloudy and little raim 
- fhowers, but chiefly fine 

: cloudy 

+ much rain: heavy fhower. thunder 
- little rain at tines but chiefly fine 
« wind s : cloudy 

- little rain at times but chiefly fine 
+ Clear night 

- fine 

hazy. thick upward 

. wind £ and clondy : fine 

- Clear night 

+ more cloudy 

« more cloudy night 

+ more Cloudy 

: little rain 

hazy. drizzling at times 

- chiefly drizzling: chicfly fair 

: gentle rain 


» very thick upward, wind w and brighter s 
little wet. lefs cloudy. thick upward [little wet 
- fine 

- clear eve 

- not cloudy, fine 


: little rain 
hazy. fine 
little wet. rainy eve. fairs fine 


- clear eve 
« fhower 
- little wet. fine night 


: cloudy. little rain 

chiefly gentle rain 

chiefly gentle rain. fine night: drizzly 
drizzly. wind se. not cloudy 

hazy. cloudy. much rain: fine 


: clear 
not cloudy. fae 


- Cloudy. little rain 

e much riin at night. fine 
hazy. fine: cloudy 

+ fire. hazy night 

. cloudy. drizzling = fine 


. clear night 
: fhower 
rain at times. fine eve. clear 
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